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Not Just Looks 


When you buy an Evinrude you get an out- 
board motor service of known value. You 
aren't speculating on unusual, untried con- 
struction features of questionable durability. 
You know that for more than a dozen years 
the Evinrude has made good on the water- 
ways of the world, that it has always been 
the leader. And you know that in addition 
to ample power and speed your Evinrude 
will give you years of dependable service. 
Ask any Evinrude owner—there are more 


than 150,000 of them. 


See the genuine Evinrude models at 
your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer's. There’s an Evinrude for 
every small-boat use. Or write for 


free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
126 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N.. Y. 

780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 

119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Standardand 
Lightweight 


‘J 
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o-night!—Answer the 


Call of the 
Wilderness! 


Ride on the Winged Words of James Oliver Cur- 
wood to the Magic Land of the Great White 
Spaces— into the Heart of Adventureland! 





the breath of Romance stirs in the blood of 
men and women—the land of adventure, 
strange, enchanting, wondrous. Stand 
under the great open sky—gaze at the 
wondrous Red Moon and the North Star 
—hear the cry of the wolf pack—stand at 
the top of the world and feel the spell of 
the vast white wilderness. You do not 
have to stir out of your easy chair to do it. 

Answer the call of the wilderness to- 
night! James Oliver Curwood is waiting 
for you, ready to carry you far and hap- 
pily into Adventureland! 


OQ" of the rut! 
That is the cry, carried on the great 
winds of the Northwest, like the echo of 
a happy song. Out of the humdrum of 
accustomed routine!—off from the nightly 
glare of the Great White Way!—away 
from the clang of trolley cars, the roar of 
crowds—the endless din of towns and 
cities! 

Here is a land where worry and care 
are thrown to the four winds. Here is 
the great magic land where the color of 
your life is changed in a twinkling—where 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Six Complete Volumes—WNow at a Special Price 


“The Hunted Woman,” “Baree, Son of Kazan,” “‘God’s Country and the Woman,” 
“The Grizzly King,” “The Courage of Marge O’Doone,” “Nomads of the North.” 











And now you have the opportunity of obtaining a 
gripping kind, such as you have never before read. beautiful six-volume set of James Oliver Curwood 
Here awaiting you are great nights—magic nights— at an unprecedented price! At last is world- 
thrilling nights! You turn a page of these wonderful famous author is brought within the reach of every- 
beoks and you are transported to great white-capped body. By acting quickly—that is the condition, re- 
mountains—to smooth, enchanted lakes—to dense member—you can obtain a wonderful six-volume set 
forests. of James Oliver Curwood for practically half price! 

With swift, sure strokes, Curwood brings before The set, which is beautifully bound in dark maroon 
you a vivid picture of the land of wild things, of cloth, with the titles lettered in gold, has sold regu- 


Here are Romance and Adventure of the broad, 
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lawlessness—the whole, picturesque, fascinating wil- 
derness of the Great Northwest. 

There never was a writer with the strange, magic 
power of James Oliver Curwood. Read about “‘Baree,”’ 
the little outcast wolf-dog who had such a pathetic 
struggle to find his niche in the animal world. Read 
about ‘‘Marge O’Doone,’’ with her superb courage and 
fearlessness toward life. Read ‘“The Hunted Woman” 
—the story of a girl who roamed the Great Northwest 
on a strange quest, and who found her greatest ad- 
venture in the arms of John Adams, a novelist. Read 
“The Grizzly King,’’ the most accurate, lovable pic- 
ture of bear life ever done with a pen, Read ‘‘God’s 
Country and the Woman,’’ an inspired tale that com- 


larly for almost DOUBLE the present price! 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you are tired of ordinary novels, if you are 
“fed up’’ with the humdrum of your daily routine, 
if you want to feel the clean white snow of the great 
Northwest under your feet, if you want to live 
among real men and women, follow Curwood into 
adventureland! Don’t bother to send any money. 
Merely mail the coupon and six volumes of Curwood 
will be sent to you at once. When they arrive, you 
have the privilege of examining them for seven days, 
and then paying for them in small monthly installment 
payments. This offer is good only while the present 
























bines the loveliness of the Woman with the charm 
and mystery of a great and glorious country. And 
read ‘‘Nomads of the North’’—a tale of animal rovers, 
who track the great, white spaces of the Northwest, 
written with a tender, sympathetic appeal. 


special edition is available. Take advantage of it now 
—mail the coupon at once and make sure of your set. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 














_Here are stories with the great human touch, the Dept. C-432 
kind that make your heart throb—the kind you wil} Ose 
not put down, the kind you remember. Garden City New York 


Nelson 

Double- 

Day, Ine. 

Dept. C-432 

Garden City, 
N. Y 


Kindly send me 
the six-volume set 
of James Oliver 
Curwood at the spe- 
cial low price for free 
examination. I will 
either return the books 
at your expense -in 7 
















days or send you $1.50 and 
then $2.00 a month for three 
total of 






months, making a 





By sending cash with your order you secure 
A set for only $7.00. es 


GenTi tT 101 




















ForEST AND STREAM 


Go Fishing ! 
O FISHING—for health, for 
sport, for rest, for “nerves.” 
Get out in the open air and enjoy 
the king of sports. 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
Catalogs mailed free on request. 
Write today to The Horton Manu- 
facturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart 
Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, California. 
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THE BIG GAME OF NORTH CHINA 


SPORTSMEN OF TODAY ARE BEGINNING TO TURN TOWARD THE WIL- 
DERNESS OF NORTHERN CHINA FOR A PRIMITIVE BIG GAME REGION 





HE subject of the big game of 
any country is one of perennial 
interest to all sportsmen and 
travelers, even of the arm-chair 
type. Every year the young men go 
forth in all the enthusiasm and vigor of 
youth and perfect health to hunt. An- 
swering the call of the Red Gods, their 
feet turn “to the camps of known desire 
and proved delight.” Later they come 
back laden with spoils of the chase in 
horn and hide, telling strange tales of 
Nature’s many wonders, thus bringing 
crumbs of comfort to those whose hard 
lot have held them bound to desk and 
office. 

In spite of the softening influences of 
our civilization and its many insistent 
claims, the “call of the wild” ever sounds 
loud in the ears of a certain type of 
young Britisher or American, and leads 
him out on the trail of the caribou or 
the moose, the bear or the mountain lion, 
the wild goat or the big-horn sheep. 

And what a heritage is his! The mere 
killing of his quarry, the final achieve- 
ment of endeavor, is the least part of 
that glorious birthright of his. The 
greater part lies in the long day’s tramp, 
in puzzling through the rugged ranges, 
in the smell of the pines on the steep 
slopes, in the picking up of the spoor, 
the studying of the quarry’s ways, in the 
red glow of the camp-fire at night, in 
the dark, starlit sky,-in the gathering 
storm, the blinding flash of the lightning, 
the rolling thunder in the mountains, the 
roar of the torrent, and then in the still, 
small voice of God in the wilderness! 

To find these things our young men 
have traversed the world from end to 
end, and little enough has escaped them 
in their eager search. All countries have 
yielded their secrets; trophies of the 
chase from all lands adorn the walls of 
our homes and museums; our literature 
is rich with books on Nature. 

Yet, in Asia, and more especially in 
that part which lies between the Yang- 





tzu Valley and the Great Wall of China, 










By ARTHUR DE CARLE SOWERBY 


living in wild mountainous and wooded 
areas that have scarce been trod by the 
foot of the white man, much less written 
about, various kinds of big game animals 
occur in considerable numbers. Hardly 
are they known to the scientist, almost 
not at all to the sportsman. 

A few explorers, a few local Nim- 


OS ee 
Typical Chinese hunter from the moun- 
tains of Shansi 





rods, have visited these parts, but on the 
whole it may be said that these game 
reserves—for such by nature of their in- 
accessibility they may be considered— 
have escaped the attention of the Euro- 
pean and American big game hunter to 
a remarkable degree. 






True, the game they contain is far 
from free from a somewhat devastating 
exploitation by native hunters, but on 
the whole, and in most places where the 
animals occur, their numbers have re- 
mained in a state of equilibrium for. a 
considerable time. 


O the northeast of Peking, in the 

Province of Chihli, the so-called 
Wei Chang, or Imperial Hunting 
Grounds, were up till quite recently a 
hunting reserve in the truest sense of 
the word, wherein a number of kinds of 
game were strictly preserved, and none 
but specially authorized members of the 
Manchu Imperial Guard, or Bannermen, 
were allowed to hunt. 

It was here that the earlier Manchu 
Emperors and their Courts sought an- 
nual recreation by indulging in the chase 
of the spotted deer and the wild goat, or 
goral, the prosaic black bear, and the 
lordly woolly tiger. It is probably 
nearly two centuries since any royal 
battue was held in these well-forested 
and mountainous areas; but up till the 
Revolution of 1911, which ended in 1912 
in the overthrow of the Manchu dy- 
nasty, the game of a very large area 
was rigorously protected, only a certain 
number of head of deer being killed each 
winter for the Imperial cuisine. 

Unfortunately this extensive area has 
of late years been thrown open to the 
farmer and settler; the extensive forests 
of oak, spruce, and pine have been 
largely cut away; while the big game is 
rapidly being exterminated by ruthless 
Chinese hunters. 

Westward, in the Province of Shansi, 
especially in the western areas, where 
extensive mountain systems are more or 
less covered with forest, or at least with 
thick protective vegetation, big and 
small game of all kinds is very much 
more plentiful; while further north in 
the same province, on the borders of 
Mongolia, bare and rugged mountains 
shelter wild sheep, elk or wapiti, and 
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wild goats or gorals, not to mention 
wolves, foxes, an occasional leopard, and 
numerous roedeer, pheasants, hares and 
partridges. 

In Shensi still further west there are 
numerous wild areas abounding in cer- 
tain kinds of game, notably roedeer, wild 
pigs, leopards, wolves, hares, pheasants 
and partridges. The same may be said 
of the westernmost province of all, 
Kansu. Here a great range of moun- 
tains running from north to south in the 
center of the province contains game 
areas in which are wapiti and eared- 
pheasants (Crossoptilon), and which 
have never yet been explored. 

The mighty range known as the Tsing 
Ling, which divides North from Central 
China, or we may say the Yang-tzu from 
the Yellow River basin, extending as it 
does from west to east through Southern 
Kansu, and Southern Shensi into West- 
ern Honan and Northwestern Hupei, is 
the home of the takin (Budorcas), that 
strangest of beasts, and the serow 
(Nemorhedus), a large goat-like animal. 

A note should here be added to the 
effect that the greater part of North 
China is under cultivation, and the 
traveler may journey for days without 
seeing anything larger than a hare or 
partridge. It is only where special res- 
ervation has taken place, as in the case 
of the Imperial Hunting Grounds, or 
where the mountains rise to a height of 
7000 feet or more, as in the province of 
Shansi and in the 
Tsing Ling, or, as 
in North Shensi 
and Kansu, where 
the country has 
been depopulated 
by famine, rebel- 
lion and = mas- 
sacres, and al- 
lowed to relapse 
into wilderness, 
that big game is to 
be found; and it is 
this probably 
more than any- 
thing else that is 
responsible for the 
general ignorance 
of China’s big 
game. 


N the course of 

explorations ex- 
tending over a 
period of fourteen 
years, and mainly 
on behalf of the 
United States Na- 
tional Museum, the 
writer has actually 
visited and hunted 
in nearly all the 
areas where big game is to be found in 
North China. Specimens of many kinds 
have been secured and their species de- 
termined; while considerable attention 
has been paid to the habits and distribu- 
tion of each of the many forms so far 
known to occur in the country. The 
complete list, including carnivorous 
animals, contains some twenty-six spe- 
cies and sub-species, namely: 


Woolly tiger. (Felis tigris longi- 
pilis, Fitz.) 

Chinese leopard. 
fontanieri, M-Edw.) 
Moupin black bear. 


mupinensis, Heude.) 


(Felis pardus 


(Selenarctos 


Every year young men go forth to 
little known corners of the world to 
hunt. And so it will always be so 
long as there are any wild places in- 
habited by animals and birds of the 
chase; for a hundred generations 
are not enough to overcome the 
hunting instincts by which primitive 
man slowly climbed out of savagery 
to his place of supremacy in Nature. 
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White-pawed bear. (Ursus clarki, 
Sowerby. ) 

Tibetan brown bear. 
myarius, Przewalski. ) 
Wolf. (Lupus tschiliensis, Matsch.) 
Siberian wild-dog. (Cyon alpinus, 
Pallas.) 
Wild-pig. 
Edw. ) 
Kansu wapiti, or elk. (Cervus 
canadensis kansuensis, Poc.) 
Peking spotted deer, or sika. 
(Cervus mandarinus, M.-Edw.) 


(Ursus lago- 


(Sus moupinensis, M.- 
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Collection of heads and skins of Chinese big game animals: big horn sheep, roedeer, 


Mongolian gazelle, wild pig, wolf and fox 


Shansi spotted deer, or sika. (Cer- 
vus grassianus, Heude.) 

Shansi roedeer. (Capreolus bed- 
fordi, Thos.) 

Kansu, or black-eared 
(Capreolus melanotus, Mill.) 
Musk-deer. (Moschus _ sibiricus, 
Pall., and M. sifanicus, Biich.) 


Wild sheep. (Ovis comosa, Holl.) 


roeder. 


FoREST AND STREAM 
(Pseudois 


Bharal, or Blue sheep. 
nahura, Blanford.) 
Mongolian antelope, or 
(Gaszella gutturosa, Pallas.) 
Przewalski’s antelope, or gazelle, 
(Gazella przewalskit, Biich.) 
Tibetan gazelle. (Gazella picti. 
caudata, Hodgson.) 

Grey goral, or wild goat. 
tragus cinereus, M.-Edw.) 
Grizzled goral. (Urotragus gris. 
eus, M.-Edw.) 
Black oral. 
Heude. ) 
Long-tailed __goral. 
caudatus, M.-Edw.) 
West China serow. (Nemorhadus 
milne-edwardsi, David.) 

Tsing Ling serow. (Nemorhadus 
vidianus, Heude.) 

Golden takin. (Budorcas bedfordi, 
Thos. ) 


Smaller animals, which scarcely come 
under the heading of big game, but 
which the hunter is always willing to 
add to his bag, are the lynx, wild-cats, 
the fox, the raccoon dog, the badger, 
the otter, and the large, yellow-throated 
marten; while a bird that almost ranks 
as big game, since in hunting it the rifle 
and deer-stalking tactics are generally 
used, is the eastern representative of the 
great bustard (Otis dybowskii), a full- 
grown male of which may weigh any- 
thing up to 30 lbs. 


gazelle, 


(Uro. 


(Urotragus niger, 


(Urotragus 


In the following 
pages each of the 
above mentioned 
big game animals 
is briefly described, 
its scientific name 
being given, and 
something of its 
distribution and 
habits. 


HE woolly 

tiger (Felis 
tigris longipilis, 
it2.},;- as the 
North China, 
Manchurian, and 
Siberian represen- 
tative of this 
group of felines 
may be called, is 
probably the larg- 
est and finest of 
the whole cat 
tribe, and _ its 
beautiful, long, 
soft coat one of 
the most coveted 
trophies of the 
chase. It has been 
placed on record 
that a tiger be- 
longing to this subspecies, which was 
killed near Vladivostok in Manchuria, 
measured 10 ft. 6 in. in length without 
the tail. This means a total length of 
between 13 ft. 6 in. and 14 ft., and cre- 
ates a world record, since the largest 
Bengal tiger shot up to the present 
measured 12 ft., including the tail. The 
pelt of the woolly tiger, as the name sug- 
gests, is long and soft, while in color 
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it is paler than that of other known 
forms, and has the markings very much 
less pronounced. 

The animal ranges from North Corea 
and the mouth of the Amur River west- 
ward throughout the forested areas of 
Manchuria to Turkestan, occurring in 
some of the higher and more forested 
mountains of North China. It appears 


to be fairly common in the high moun- 
tains of Western Shansi, running up to 
10,000 ft., and specimens are from time 
to time killed or reported by native 
hunters. 

The pelt of this tiger is of considerable 


Wild boar, shot in North China 
by Dr. P. H. Atwood 


value, while the Chinese 
esteem its flesh, blood, and 
bones—especially the last—as 
of very great medicinal value. 
Ground tiger-bone is sold at 
as much as its weight in sil- 
ver, and is believed to make 
the weak and ailing strong and 
healthy. 

As with this northern repre- 
sentative of the tigers, so with 
the northern leopards: they 
are provided with long, soft, 
thick coats, very different 
from the pelts of the Indian and African 
leopards. The North China leopard was 
named Felis pardus fontanieri by Milne- 
Edwards, and it ranges from the Yang- 
tzu basin and Tibetan border through- 
out the whole of North China into West- 
ern Manchuria. It is of a fine yellow- 
faun color above, darkest on the lower 
back, the lips, cheeks, throat, foreneck, 
chest, under parts, inner surface of the 
legs, and distal half of the tail being 
white, the whole, except the distal half 
of the tail which is ringed, being cov- 
ered with black spots or rosets. These 
black markings are not so numerous or 
closely set as in the Indian and African 
species, 

Our species is replaced in the Amur 
region by Bonhote’s Felis pardus villosa, 
a much paler form that was long con- 
fused with the pale snow leopard (Felis 
uncia, L.) of the Central Asian high- 
lands. Whether the latter occurs actu- 
ally in Chinese territory is not certain, 
though skins, apparently from Tibet, are 
sold in the Chinese fur market. In 
Corea a somewhat darker form of true 


leopard occurs, and has been given a 

distinct name, Felis pardus orientalis. 
Though always present in forested 
areas in North China, the leopard occurs 
in almost any of the mountainous and 
hilly regions, even where vegetation is 
scarce. It roams the country over a 
wide circuit of as much as 40 or 50 
miles, feeding upon game and raiding, 
often with extraordinary daring and 
cunning, the sheep pens of the local 
villages. It wages a constant warfare 
against village dogs, of whose flesh it 
appears particularly fond, and it is 
usually over the carcas of a dog that 
the local hunters manage to kill this 
formidable pest. It will 
stay gorging itself upon 
the flesh of its canine 
victim within a few hun- 
dred yards of the village 
where it made its kill 
till late in the day. The 
natives say that a leop- 
ard gorged on dog-flesh 
appears to be intoxi- 
cated, swaying and stag- 
gering as it leaves its 

meal. 

As_ with 


the woolly 


Adult stag of West Shansi, shot 


by J. Holmberg 


tiger, two cubs are 
usually born at a 
time, and as soon as 
they are old enough 
accompany _ the 
mother on her ma- 
rauding expeditions. 


BEARS are by no 
means common 
in North China; in- 
deed, they are now 
known to occur only 
in one or two areas. 
A species of black bear that has not up 
to the present been identified, occurs in 
the mountainous and forested area of 
Northeastern Chihli, not far from Pe- 
king, known as the Tung Ling (Eastern 
Tombs), part of the Imperial Hunting 
Grounds already mentioned. 


Another species, belonging to the 
brown bear, or Ursus arctos group has 
been recorded from the Tai Pei Shan, 
part of the great Tsing Ling range in 
Southwest Shensi. This form appears 
to be related to the little blue bear 
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(Ursus pruinosus) of the Himalayas, 
and to U. lagomyarius of Northern Tibet 
and Central Asia. All that is known of 
it is that it is not a large animal, and 
has white feet and claws. Heude called 
it Ursus leuconyx, but since this name 
had already been applied to a grizzly- 
like species of Western Mongolia, the 
Shensi species was recently renamed U. 
clarki by the present writer. 

In Kansu, on the Tibetan border, 
specimens of a large brown bear with 
whitish shoulder-band have recently been 
secured; and they would seem to be re- 
ferable to Ursus lagomyarius, already 
mentioned. The Chinese name for this 
large form is Ma-hsiung, or “horse- 
bear,” and since the name is well known 
amongst the hunters of Shansi and 
Shensi, it would appear that it or a re- 
lated species occurred in these provinces 
at no very distant date. Indeed, the 
hunters maintain that such bears still 
exist in the wilder parts, though this is 
doubtful. 

In Northwestern Ssu-chuan, South- 
western Kansu, and neighboring Tibet a 
species of black bear is known to occur. 
This is Selenarctos muphinensis, Heude, 
and belongs to the group of which the 

Himalayan black bear (S. thibet- 
anus, Cuv.) is the type. Unlike the 
American black bear, these bears 
are characterized by the presence of 
a fine white crescent-shaped band 
across the chest, and usually have 
the chin white. The hair of the 
neck and cheeks is very long, hang- 
ing down like a mane. The soles 
of the front feet have the carpal 
and metacarpal pads coalesced into 
one broad and long pad, instead of 
divided in a broad and short meta- 


Collection of heads of big game made by Capt. T. Holcomb 


and author 


carpal pad and a small round carpal 
pad as in the brown bears, grizzlies, and 
American black bear. 

S. macneilli (Lyd.) has been described 
from further south in Ssu-chuan; 
while the Manchurian representative is 
known as S. ussuricus, Heude, the Japa- 
nese as S. japonicus (T. & S.), and the 
Formosan form as S. formosanus (Sw.). 
An unidentified member of the genus 
occurs also in Southeastern China, and 
another in Hainan Island. Thus this 


(Continued on page 76) 





FOREST AND STREAM 


WINTER IN OUR GAME COVERS 


AN APPEAL TO HUNTERS WHO ONLY SEE QUAIL 
AND GROUSE OVER THE RIB OF A GUN 


CTOBER! What a wealth of 
meaning this magic word holds 
for those chosen ones who know 


the ways of fields and covers! 

Now the summer’s heat has abated, 
and in its place there is a cool freshness 
in the air that makes the outdoorsman 
restless. It is, in a measure, comparable 
to the “spring fever” that assails a man 
in April and makes him think of flics 
and leaders instead of interest and dis- 
counts. 

At last the magic day has arrived 
and instead of the irksome trip to the 
office, Nimrod finds himself and his 
eager setter on a gently sloping upland. 
The air is filled with the tang of frost 
and everywhere is living, blazing, 
glorious color. At the foot of the slope, 
a long swale of silver birches winds its 
way through a rocky valley covered 
with waving fox-grass, and here and 
there dwarf cedars and hawthorne 
bushes dot the hillsides, making ideal 
cover for quail and pheasant. A quarter 
of a mile away the birches merge into a 
splendid forest of beech and maple with 
rough scrub-oaks and chestnuts every- 
where in evidence. There are lovely 
wooded hillsides and stonewalls and 
swamps and, in short, everything that is 
needed to be a perfect abiding place for 
that most perfect of game birds—the 
ruffed grouse. 

Our sportsman stands at a veritable 
gateway to romance. Here he may en- 

joy one of the purest 
forms of pleasure and 
contentment that is 
given one worthy of 
bearing the name 
“gentleman.” 

We will leave him 
and his splendid dog, 
however, on that col- 
orful New England 
hillside to find their 
covies and _ singles 
and to share in each 
other’s joys and dis- 
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By W. J, SCHALDACH 


appointments as only a man and dog 
can, while we note the changes that a 
month can bring. 

October’s glory has been usurped now 
by a sterner November. The leaves 
have gradually given away to the in- 
fluence of frost and rain and wind and 
have covered the forest floor with a rich 
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If the man who enjoys good shoct- 
ing in the fall would give a little of 
his time during the cold days of 
winter and care for his feathered 
friends he could do a lot toward in- 
creasing the number of game birds 
in his own territory and help to 
furnish better sport for himself and 
his fellow sportsman, 
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carpet of brown. Thé air, too, has 
taken on a feeling of bleakness, while 
above, steel gray clouds scudding across 
2 grayer sky give promise of the winter 
to come. The shooting season is draw- 
ing to a close and it is well; the last 
trip Nimrod took wasn’t like the Oc- 
tober day when the sassafras and sumac 
were gold and scarlet in hue. They 
were quite bare now and the beech and 
maple cover was merely a mass of 
gaunt branches with bare moss-covered 
rocks prominent everywhere. Duke 
tried as hard as he might, creeping along 
like the cautious old fellow he was, but 
not a single close point could he get 
The fantailed rascal would roar out a 
hundred yards ahead and not a shot did 
his master get. Bob-white, too was 
nowhere to be found and his long-tailed, 
many-hued imported cousin, the pheas- 
ant, simply would not behave but in- 
sisted on running instead of lying to 
point as behooves a well- bred game bird. 
“Well, Old Timer,” said the man to the 
dog, “it’s time we put the double gun in 
the cabinet and quit for this year. It’s 
less than a month ’til Christmas, and 
you and I have taken 

our share of birds.” 
Accordingly, that 
night the field gun 
was very carefully 
greased, the stock 
/ was well polished and 
the little piece put in 
the case beside a 
(faa small-bore rifle and a 
brand new restocked 
Springfield. Nimrod 
pulled an easy chair 
up to the fire and was 
soon absorbed in his 
- pipe and a_ book, 
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IN AUTUMN 


while good old Duke slept with his nose 
between his paws, dreaming of countless 
covies of quail, grouse by the dozen and 
whole squads and columns of ringneck 
pheasants. Outside the wind howled 
around the cornice of the house, the air 
grew chill and snow came down, driven 
by a northeast gale. It was a typical 
November squall such as betokened an 
early winter and sometimes a hard one, 

Nimrod went duck hunting twice dur- 
ing the month of December, and by that 
time the weather had become quite bad, 
After Christmas he gave not a thought 
to guns or shooting; the remaining 
leisure time was devoted to the spring 
trout fishing. 


ANUARY came in on the wings of 

one of the worst snow storms of a 
decade. The white flakes fell steadily 
for a week, then one day the weather 
changed and the country was swept by 
rain “and hail, followed by bitter cold 
weather. If Nimrod (who, of course, 
represents all true lovers of dog and 
gun) had gone to the birch swale that 
leads into the beech and maple grouse 
cover that morning, he would have 
looked upon an entirely different sight 
than that which he beheld back in Oc- 
tober, when a genial sun spread its 
warmth upon an autumnal landscape. 

Now everywhere is ice and snow and 
bare rocks. The woods seem singularly 
devoid of bird life. Here, a few juncos 
hop upon a bare rock; there, a hundred 
yards away in an old oak stub, sits a 
rather disgruntled looking crow. A 
downy woodpecker explores the intrica- 
cies of the bark of an old stub, seeking 
what food he may find after the storm. 
Then, too, there are bird forms and 
tracks in the snow and signs that are 
unfamiliar. Two hundred yards above, 
a large hawk is soaring gracefully, de- 
scribing large circles as he hovers over 
the lower end of the birch swale. A 
careful inspection through the glasses 
proves him to be a large northern 
goshawk, one of the great falcons and a 
merciless enemy to game of all sorts. 
Even now he is watching, with his keen, 
far-seeing eyes, for the telltale move- 
ment in the foxgrass that will reveal the 
position of pheasant or quail or hare. 


Bad weather and poor hunting condi- 
tions have driven him and, perhaps, 
scores of others of his species, to drift 
down gradually from the North country, 
which is his habitat, into a milder cli- 
mate, where he may feast on game prac- 
tically unmolested. Along with this in- 
vasion of vandals from the north are 
sure to come a horde of snowy owls, the 
great diurnal hunters with far-reaching 
black eyes. No solemn-eyed symbol of 
wisdom, who sits in a great oak tree by 
day and hunts field mice by night, is 
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this fellow, but rather a bloody pirate, 
whose sole aim in life seems to be in 
vieing with the dark deeds of falcon 
and fox, weasel and mink. 

This is the season for all hawks in 
fact, the time of year when great havoc 
is done our game. The cooper’s and 
sharp-shinned hawks, which are among 
the worst, are to be found in all game 
covers, darting and hovering and flash- 
ing ceaselessly throughout the day, 
doing vast destruction and great harm 
not only to upland game, but also to 
domestic fowl. The peregrine falcon or 
duck hawk (the bird principally used by 
falconers of medieval times, because of 
his unerring swiftness) will now desert 
the waterways to hunt on land. Bob- 
white and pheasant are on his menu as 
well as poultry and pigeons. 

The great red-shouldered, red-tailed 
and rough-legged hawks, ordinarily well 
behaved gentlemen who confine their 
efforts chiefly to mice, moles and shrews 
during the warm months, must now 
vary their diet to suit seasonal changes; 
therefore, they must turn game hunters, 
whether they choose to or not. 

Let us turn back now to the ice-bound 
hillsides with the bare white birches, 
leading up to the grouse cover at the far 
end, and see what Nimrod might have 
seen had he been there. Along the 
stonewall leading up over yonder rocky 
hillside are a series of strange tracks 
upon the crusted snow. Two marks, 
barely separated by the spread of a 
man’s thumb and little finger; two feet 


away, the same thing, and beyond, al- 
ways at the same interval, the tracks 
lead to the brush-covered base of a large 


beech tree. The singular thing about 
this trail is that the creature that made 
it must Have jumped at a slight side 
angle to the direction in which he was 
traveling, which is precisely what he 
did for the tracks are those of a weasel, 
the most bloodthirsty little wretch of all 
the forest creatures, and once his trail 
marks are studied, they will never be 
forgotten, for they are like no others, 
with exception of those of his big cousin, 
the mink. 

At the foot of the beech tree is a sight 
that is far from being a pleasant one. 
Here are signs of a brief struggle, twigs 
and leaves and snow brushed aside in 
wild disorder, large drops of blood and 
some scattered feathers, and a few feet 
beyond lies a splendid grouse, scarcely 
touched, except for the matted, bloody 
feathers about its throat. The greatest 
tragedy is that the weasel is a wanton 
killer; he will leave his victim still 
warm, sucking only a few drops of blood 
and go to seek fresh fields wherein to 
satisfy his lust for killing. 

That trail of neat, small footprints so 
precisely placed one after the other, 
leading down the valley into the alder 
swamps, was made by a fox. He well 
knows where the grouse and pheasants 
stay in severe weather. The end of that 
trail too, might reveal the end of some 
splendid game bird; a ring of feathers 
in the snow with a few scattered bones 
may be all that is left of a fine pheasant 
—for a fox eats what he kills. 


] F one seeks diligently, he may find 
tragedy in ancther form, a whole 
covey of quail starved and frozen to 
death by the severe weather. There 
is an old adage to the effect that “a 
quail with a full crop never freezes.” 
Nothing is truer than this, for Bob- 
white is well equipped by nature to 
withstand cold, provided he has the 
necessary food to supply him with 
energy and warmth. The chief reason 
that we have a lack of 
quail shooting in the 
North is, of course, the 
severe winters. There 
are at least two 
months, January and 
February, when, due to 
snow, ice and sleet, it 
practically impossible for 
Bob-white to find adequate 

food on account of the fact 

that he is a ground feeder 

and does not “bud” on pop- 

lars and other trees as does 

the ruffed grouse. During 

this period, too, he becomes 

an easy victim to vermin of 

all sorts, because the wits of 

predatory animals are sharp- 

ened in direct ratio to the 

severity of the weather. 

Pheasants are apt to suc- 

cumb to lack of food because 

they also are ground feed- 

ers, and, spending most of’ 

their time on the ground as 

they do, are prone to the at- 

tacks of foxes, weasels and hawks. 

If Nimrod were as much naturalist as 
he is sportsman, he could do a lot to in- 
crease the number of game birds in his 
own territory, thereby furnishing better 
sport for himself and his fellow hunters. 
There is a lot of work to be done after 
the last barrel is fired over the dog’s 
back at the end of the season, and this 
work will be a two-fold source of joy 
if entered into in the right spirit; first, 
it will give the one doing it that deeply 
felt feeling of satisfaction that comes 
with doing a good deed, and second, it 
will furnish one with a fund of knowl- 
edge concerning the winter woods and 
covers that cannot be gleaned from the 
pages of a book, no matter how learned 
the writer may be. What better sight 
than that of a cock grouse thundering 
out of a snow-covered brush pile, scat- 
tering the powdery flakes in all direc- 
tions in his haste to be off? Or a flock 
of red polls and snow buntings flying 
over each other as they feed in a weedy 
field? Sometimes one sees a brilliant 
cardinal grosbeak in a sheltered clump 
of hemlocks, looking for all the world 
like a live, glowing coal! 

This, then, is an appeal to you follow- 
ers of dog and gun who have leisure 
time on your hands during the winter 
months. Instead of sitting around the 
fire and dreaming about spring peepers 
and arbutus and dark trout pools, this 
coming cold season, why not try this: 

Throw a couple of bags of buckwheat, 
cracked corn, millet, wheat, chicken feed 
or almost any kind of grain into the car, 
take your heaviest 12-bore and some 
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shells loaded with 6’s and 4's and plenty 
of powder, and drive to your covers. 
Put the feed out in several places where 
you know the birds. will find it, and then 
devote the rest of your time to hawks 
and crows, take along a crow call and 
perhaps a half dozen crow decoys, al- 
though the latter are not essential. You 
are sure to get some shots, and beside 
having the pleasure of shooting, you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are doing the game birds a real 
benefit. Crows destroy vast quantities 
of pheasant, grouse and quail eggs 
every nesting season, and therefore 
every crow put out of the way means a 
better chance for game next season. 
The necessity of controlling hawks is 
obvious, and it is not at all impossible 
for a man to kill a dozen or more each 
winter. Just a word about feeding—be 
sure to put the grain under brush that 
is thick enough to shelter feeding birds 
from the attack of rapacious birds and 
yet not dense enough to shelter a 
weasel, skunk or fox. Never put feed 
in the midst of dense cover or near rock 
piles or stone walls. Why not get the 
bunch together some evening;this win- 
ter and talk it over? Try to spread it 
around as much as possible and get all 
the sportsmen in your crowd interested. 
This is a fine subject to bring up at the 
next meeting of your local Fish and 
Game Association. Winter is a good 
time to get acquainted with new farm- 
ers and to renew acquaintances with the 
old ones over whose land you shoot in 
the fall, A few remarks dropped to the 
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TRAPPING THE THREE RIVER ZONE 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCES OF A TRAPPER DURING A PERIOD OF 
SEVERAL YEARS IN THE WILDS OF NORTHERN ALBERTA—Part Three 


turned from Edson with 

quite a number of new 

traps and some _ more 
groceries. A freighter by the 
name of Foote had been com- 
ing up at the time Knowles 
left so he took advantage of 
the opportunity and brought 
this stuff along. We engaged 
Foote to haul some supplies 
(traps, grub and the canoe) 
on up to Kimberly Lake as 
this would save us a large 
amount of packing. The first 
four miles going north from 
the Baptiste is all one long 
hill and I had been fed up with 
packing the first winter. 

At Moose Lake, about half 
way between the Baptiste and 
Kimberly, we took a stove and 
some grub off the load, with 
the intention of packing it on 
into the lake, a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile off 
the trail, where Cy and I had 
built a cabin the previous win- 
ter but hadn’t used it very 
much on account of lack of 
equipment. Kimberly Lake 
was full of ducks of every de- 
scription and as my pard had 
brought a shotgun along we 
launched the canoe and shot a 
couple for supper. We looked 
about hopefully for signs of 
rats but saw nothing favor- 
able. There was a large beaver house 
directly across the lake trom the cabin, 
about two miles distant. There were no 
beavers in the dams on the small stream 
that fed the lake; Cy and T had evidently 
cleaned them up pretty well. 

I had learned considerable through my 
experience of the previous winter and 
determined at the outset to enlarge on 
our trapping operations so as to insure 
a good catch. In this country it is very 
necessary to have all the traplines one 
can well attend to, as the game at best 
is scattering and one must have a large 
number of traps with cabins at intervals 
of from ten to twenty miles apart. 
Whenever possible it is advantageous to 
run the various lines from a central 
point, but as this is not always prac- 
ticable, the cabins are often located on 
lines following the same general direc- 
tion, with side lines at intervals, tapping 
favorable country. On these side lines 
it is often necessary to “Siwash” or 
camp out, under rudely constructed 
shelters, but I can say from experience 
that a little of this goes a long way, 
especially when the thermometer is 
registering around fifty below zero. 

Our traplines, at the start of the 
season, were outlined as follows: We 


I: due time my partner re- 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


A snowshoe rabbit along the Athabasca trail 


used Old John Anderson's buildings at 
the Baptiste Crossing for our head- 


quarters. As intimated previously, our 
north line ran up to Kimberly Lake with 
a cabin half way at Moose Lake. At 
Moose Lake we had a circle running 
around the neighboring hills, it being 
our intention to make this trip in one 
day and thus avoid camping out. From 
Kimberly we had two sidelines, one 
running on north three or four miles 
and the other southeast to Beaver Lake. 
These latter lines were getting into the 
Little Smoky Country. 

We trapped from the Headquarters 
Camp down the Baptiste to where it 
emptied into the Athabasca, having one 
cabin near the mouth. Upstream we 
had a cabin on the mouth of Bear Creek 
and another near where the Hay River 
contributes to the Baptiste. In running 
this part of the line we often stopped 
at Rapelje’s, as they had located only 
three miles above us. It developed that 
in addition to bringing out his wife and 
blind sister, Mr. Rapelje had also been 
accompanied by an uncle, an aged 
veteran of the Civil War. This old 
man, whose name, incidentally, was 
Thompson, had a great liking for the 
game of Cribbage, and every time cither 


of us boys happened along 
there was a game of cards in 
store for us. The blind sister 
had a marked deck of cards 
which she played surprisingly 
well. Although she couldn't 
see a particle, her sense of 
touch had been developed to 
an amazing degree. 


ON the first of November 

we put out a dozen traps, 
all number threes, along the 
river toward the mouth. At 
intervals there were a number 
of sand bars and these smooth 
stretches were pretty well 
tracked up by the various fur- 
bearers. All of our sets were 
made in the sand, which at 
that time was very dry. We 
buried bait, usually fish, di- 
rectly under the trap or be- 
tween two traps, set a few 
feet apart, and the animals 
in digging for it were reason- 
ably sure to get caught. 

The day after we set the 
traps out down-stream we 
took a number up-river and 
placed them in likely spots. 
The third day we went over 
the first short line and took a 
couple of nice dark minks 
from the traps. One ot these 
had sure been caught “right.” 
It was at a double set, that is, 
there were two traps close to- 

gether. This mink had jumped fairly 
in the one trap and when the jaws had 
closed on both forelegs he had given a 
spring forward. The chain had jerked 
him up short and he fell, head-foremost 
into the second trap whose jaws crushed 
his skull. Poor little mink—he didn't 
suffer very long, anyway. 

That same evening after we had eaten 
supper we went up to the fishing hole 
to see if we had any bull trout. It was 
getting rather late in the season and 
they had been biting but little. From 
this point we could see quite a ways 
up-stream and Cliff noticed an animal 
standing on a small island and it looked 
to us as though the creature was chew- 
ing on something. We guessed that 
thing to be a dozen different creatures, 
ranging from small bears to cross foxes. 
We sneaked way ’round a back channel 
and came out directly opposite where 
the animal stood. Here we could see 
that it was a large brush wolf in one 
of our traps. When he saw us coming 
he did a most surprising thing—started 
digging the trap and pole across the 
narrow channel directly toward us! 

The pole to which the trap had been 
fastened was a very heavy one and it 
was a puzzle to us that the wolf had 
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been able to swim that swift river, im- 
peded as he was. He was a very large 
fellow and must have weighed at least 
eighty pounds. I count the brush wolf 
as being the shrewdest animal of this 
country and we were delighted to think 
that we had caught such a fine specimen, 
right off the bat! 

The next day we continued on up the 
Baptiste. During the night it had 
snowed a little and we half expected 
our traps to be frozen up. Most of 
them were and at length we came to the 
last trap, or rather the point from where 
we could see its resting place, and we 
had taken nothing as yet. Although we 
were some distance away, we could see 
that something had been in this trap, 
for the snow was all worn away from 
the creature’s struggles. On approach- 
ing nearer we saw a dark animal strain- 
ing furiously on the trap chain and he 
was so completely covered with. mud we 
could not tell what it was until real 
close. It proved to be a big otter at 
which we were especially elated, for this 
animal was a scarce article. 

It seemed Fate had been working 
against this otter; the river was open 
within a few feet of where the traps 
had been set but the animal, instead of 
plunging for the water, had climbed the 
bank and got tangled up on an old stub 
of a small poplar. It seems like there 
is often some little incident of this sort 
that spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. This otter measured, 
when stretched, nearly six feet. 


OWARD Christmas the snow com- 

menced to come down heavily and 
in a surprisingly short time enough 
snow fell to make things look serious 
for Mr. Rapelje’s stock. His wild hay 
was far from ade- 
quate when it came 
to lasting through 
the bitter cold 
period and he had 
figured on the 
horses rustling up 
till near Christ- 
mas. Consequent- 
ly, when the snow 
got too deep for 
the horses they 
commenced to die 
and their numbers 
decreased at an 
alarming = rate. 
They say it is an 
ill wind that blows 
nobody good—such 
was the case with 
Mr. R’s poor 
stock, no sooner 
had they started 
dying than foxes 
and brush wolves 
congregated on the 
Baptiste Flats in 
large numbers, and we were enabled to 
catch quite a bunch of them. 

But, while the fact of his horses dying 
was quite a severe loss to Mr. Rapelje, 
he was more concerned with the ques- 
tion of getting in more grub for his 
family. Up to that time the ald trail 


had been passable throughout the win- 
ter, and relying on this Mr. R. had not 
taken time to get in a good supply of 
flour, sugar, tea, etc. To make things 
further complicated, another family had 
been left at the Athabasca Crossing 
without enough grub to bring them 
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To be a wilderness trapper one must 
have rare courage. When every- 
thing is going well it is a fascinating 
game, but when bad luck dogs his 
footsteps his spirit is sorely tried. 
Then it is that the fine qualities 
of determination and patience are 
brought into play as he faces a 
struggle for bare existence against 
the unrelenting forces of Nature. 
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through. To relate just how this hap- 
pened, I will have to go back a couple 
of months in my narrative. 

Just before freeze-up an outfit had 
stopped at our Baptiste headquarters 
one night, being on the way to Mile 120, 
on the old trail. There were two part- 
ners, Murphy and Morris, who had been 
financed by a Mrs. MacDonald; their 
purpose being to open a trading post on 
Moose River, some sixty miles north- 
west of the Crossing. After Murphy 
and Morris had passed by we thought 
nothing of the incident until the women 
folks arrived at the Athabasca, only 
three miles distant by pack trail. Mrs. 
Murphy and Mrs. MacDonald had hired 
a freighter to take them to the place 
where the men were stopping, but on 
arriving at the Athabasca, the condition 


Mile Ninety House, where Theodore Walters traded with the Indians and present 
home of W. R. Hare 


of the trail, and the fact that it was 
impossible to cross the Athabasca River 
at that time, made the freighter un- 
willing to continue further, so he left the 
women there and returned to town. 

In the meantime Murphy and Morris 
had been having hard luck on their end; 
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Morris became discouraged and went 
out by way of High Prairie and Murphy 
came down to the Athabasca to see if 
there had been any word from the 
women. When Murphy reached the 
Crossing and found out what had hap- 
pened he gave up all notion of going 
back to Moose River. Hindmarsh, the 
Athabasca ferryman, was leaving for 
the winter, so Murphy rented his cabin 
with the intention of staying there and 
doing a little trapping. Mrs. MacDon- 
ald was taken back to town and every- 
thing should have been satisfactory. It 
would have, too, JF we had all been well 
supplied with grub! How we all con- 
trived to live through that hard winter 
will develop later on. 


NOWLES ard I were rather young 

to be isolated for very long, and as 
Yuletide approached we planned on tak- 
ing our “catch” out to Edson and spend 
a week or ten days in civilization. 
When we left the Athabasca, on our 
fifty-three mile hike on snowshoes, we 
promised Murphy that we would try and 
rustle some sleigh dogs and bring back 
all the grub we could. 


Young Knowles’ parents had come up 
from the State of Washington and were 
living in Edson, so we went directly to 
their home. They were delighted to see 
us and admired our catch of furs very 
much. We did have a splendid variety: 
lynx, wolf, fox (red and cross), mink, 
otter and weasel. I have seen a time 
when that same catch would have 
fetched a couple of thousand dollars but 
at that time it was a great deal less in 
value. I had a great pile of letters from 
home and read and re-read them time 
after time. 

After consider- 
able dickering we 
sold part of our 
catch in Edson to 
a local buyer, and 
shipped the remain- 
der to St. Louis. 
Here are some 
representative 
prices which we 
received for this 
lot: Lynx brought 
from ten to four- 
teen dollars or say, 
an average of 
twelve; minks, 
around five dol- 
lars; red foxes, 
ten dollars; two 
cross foxes, thirty- 
six dollars each; 
brush wolves, 
seven dollars aver- 
age; otter, fifteen 
dollars and weasels 
averaged 70 cents 
straight. Now, 
these prices may not seem extra good, 
yet, considering the game there was in 
the country, they might have been 
worse. I have seen much lower prices 
prevail. I saw ninety-eight lynx’ sold 
by a trapper for seven hundred dollars; 
I have seen red foxes sell for four dol- 
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lars and everything else in proportion. 
The law of supply and demand has much 
to do with the price of fur. When furs 
are plentiful a normal demand is readily 
supplied at a low figure, while if it is a 
scarce article, competition often forces 
the market to a temporary high level. 
The professional trapper never makes 
more than wages on the average, and it 
is what one makes, year in and year out, 
that determines one’s earning capacity. 


NOWLES and I had secured three 

dogs while in Edson. We made 
harness and a toboggan for them and 
broke them in fairly well before leaving 
town. Little did we dream how valuable 
those animals would be ere the winter 
was over. The average person has no 
idea of the work that an ordinary dog 
will do when once onto the game. 

We left Edson with close to two hun- 
dred pounds of grub, arriving at the 
Athabasca on the evening of January 
Ist. Murphy had been visited by a 
streak of luck—he had killed a moose 
(we were all out of meat by that time), 
and had caught a very large silver fox. 
They had been practically living on 
meat while we were away and the grub 
we had brought back was truly appreci- 
ated. The fox that Murphy had trapped 
was one of the largest I have ever seen 
and but for the fact that it was slightly 
rubbed would have been perfect. 

The foxes of this country are the very 
first animals to become prime in the fall, 
and also the first to shed their winter 
coats. As a rule, their pelts are in good 
condition up till the mid- 
dle of March, but occa- 
sionally the hair will start 
to loosen on some of the 
foxes as early as January 
and _ sometimes before. 
This is generally due to a 
sort of itch, causing the 
animals to rub against 
trees and spoil the quality 
of the coat. 

We had an exception- 
ally fine catch on our 
traplines and caught al- 
most as much on this first 
trip after our return, as 
we had taken all winter 
previously. This is what 
one may expect in the 
trapping game—a streak 
of good luck and then a 
time when _ everything 
seems to go _ wrong. 
There certainly seems to be something 
akin to luck in this particular occupa- 
tion, for even the best trapper of the 
north country never knows what he 
is going to get in his traps—once they 
are set out. To be sure, one must not 
depend to any great extent on luck, for 
if the trapper is careless about his busi- 
ness his traps will be in such a condi- 
tion that a dozen valuable foxes might 
tramp on them without endangering 
their pelts. 

A short time after our return to the 
trapline I had occasion to make a short 
trip down river from the Baptiste head- 
quarters. My partner was up on the 


north lines at the time. The farthest 
I intended going was but a mile or so 
from camp so I left my rifle at the cabin, 
thinking there was hardly any chance of 
seeing any animal worth shooting. 
but it is an oft repeated saying that 
whenever the hunter leaves his rifle in 
camp he is sure to see game! 

There was a high cutbank, about 
three-quarters of a mile below the cabin, 
where the river had eaten its way into 
a small mountain of sandstone. About 
fifty feet above the bed of this river, a 
ledge ran along the sandstone cliff. As 
I passed underneath I happened to 
glance up and saw a magnificent fox 
lying there in the pale sunshine. I 
gazed in astonishment at him—he was 
coal-black except on the hips and the 
tip of the tail. I was so close I could 
see his eyes distinctly and I am not sure 
but what he winked at me. At any 
event, I do know that he stretched him- 
self leisurely and trotted slowly away, 
leaving me the victim of the worst at- 
tack of “blues” I had ever experienced. 
It took me a long time to fully recover 
from the effects of this piece of care- 
lessness! It was an object lesson to me. 
The question of being prepared is just 
as important in the trapping game as in 
anything else. 

When we went up-river again we 
found the Rapeljes just about “on the 
rocks” as far as grub was concerned. 
We had known they were running shy 
of some things but did not realize they 
were so badly off. There is an Un- 
written Law in the North that no one 


A canoe-load of supplies for the trapping season 


must starve as long as a bite of food 
remains in the entire community. The 
Rapeljes were especially to be pitied be- 
cause there were two of their number 
practically helpless—the old Civil War 
veteran and the blind sister. We has- 
tened back to ‘the head camp and 
brought a supply of everything we had 
back to the needy ones and then went on 
up the Baptiste. 

At Bear Creek cabin we spent a very 
miserable night on account of the ex- 
treme cold. We had not placed a stove 
in this camp but had constructed a small 
fireplace of sandstones. The only way 
we got any sleep whatever was to “fire” 
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in shifts. It is hard to imagine how 
cold it can get in some parts of the 
world. The day we left the Rapeljes, 
enroute to Bear Creek, I froze one of 
my ears severely and it was swollen to 
a most alarming size by night. Knowles 
had fallen on a smooth glare of ice (we 
traveled almost entirely on the frozen 
Baptiste that trip) and had slightly dis- 
located his hip, so that he was feeling 
more like the last thirty cents of a 
million dollars than a hardy trapper. 

One of the greatest lessons I have 
ever learned was taught me in the wil- 
derness. This was the lesson that pa- 
tience is a great virtue. -It was hard to 
smile, or even look at things in a cheer- 
ful light, when cold, tired, hungry, and 
many weary miles from a comfortable 
cabin. At such times one is apt to think 
of all the luxuries he is missing and 
heartily curse the day he went into the 
wilderness. But the longest day is in- 
variably followed by darkness and with 
darkness comes sleep and rest. Some- 
times, of course, as it happened the 
night we stopped at Bear Creek, the 
cold is so bitter that one has very little 
chance to rest comfortably. 

During the course of a single season’s 
trapping a man will walk a few thousand 
miles and needless to say, this is not al- 
ways under ideal conditions. When the 
snow is deep and one has a good trail 
broken, traveling on snowshoes is ideal 
and the trapper can . make forced 
marches of a surprising distance. But 
directly after a heavy fall of snow, get- 
ting about by any means is a heart- 

breaking task. Especially 
is the trapper to be pitied 
when the snow is soft, for 
then it clings to his snow- 
shoes and makes of them 
leaden weights that drag 
his very spirit down into 
the smothering white 
blanket. To be a wilder- 
ness trapper one must 
have rare courage; when 
everything is going O.K. 
it surely is a fascinating 
“ game, but when Bad 
Luck has the upper hand 
life becomes almost un- 
bearable. But one must 
learn that it’s ALL IN 
THE DAY’S MARCH! 


HEN Knowles and I 

returned from the 
trip up-river we decided 
that it was up to us to make another “re- 
lief journey,” for by this time there was 
scarcely enough grub to last the Mur- 
phys and Rapeljes another week. The 
snow had been falling steadily for the 
past few days and on our last trip down 
from Fraser Mountain we had noticed 
that the height of land, which we had 
to cross on our way to town, looked dis- 
couragingly white in the distance. 
Fraser Mountain was north of the Bap- 
tiste headquarters and from there one 
could see clear across the Baptiste and 
Athabasca valleys to the Moose Moun- 
tains, the height of land I mention. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Two great coon dogs, Dewey (left) and Polk (right) and three victims of their prowess 


COON HUNTING IN NEBRASKA 


A GOOD COON DOG FOLLOWS THE TRAIL AT FULL SPEED 


AND HOLDS THE -SCENT WITH HIS NOSE IN 


HE ringtailed raccoon is about the 
largest wild game left in Ne- 
braska, and furnishes the greatest 

The 
wooded rivers and creeks furnish an ex- 


cellent home for the coon, and the Ne- 
braska cornfields furnish an abundance 


sport in the hunt. many 


of food. The coon is very fond of 
crawfish and grapes, and spends the 
early part of the evening fishing in the 
shallow water for his favorite food, the 
crawfish. In this way he becomes wet 
and is more easily trailed by the dogs. 
Coon hunting is done in the night, and 
as the evening shades appear the coon 
comes out of hiding, and starts in quest 
of food. 

In starting on a hunt the dogs are 
turned loose along the ¢reek, their col- 
lars being removed so that they will not 
become entangled in the brush while 
hunting. They immediately go to the 
water and hunt along the edge until a 
trail is found. As soon as a coon dog 
scents a coon trail, he will start bawling 
and so attract the attention of the entire 
pack, who quickly gathers together . . . 
and the race is on. There may be a 
dozen or more dogs in the pack, but 
each one runs the trail as though he 
were the only dog in the race. Coon 
hunters soon learn to know the voice of 
each and every dog, and can tell which 
dog struck the trail. This is an interest- 
ing time in the hunt, as the hunters in 
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this way can tell that none of the dogs 
have strayed. 

A good dog must have a keen scent, 
which enables him to run with his nose 
in the air and thus follow the trail at 
full speed. If the ground is dry and 
dusty, or if the wind is high, the dogs 
must run with nose close to the ground 
and the race will be slower and less 
interesting, so that coon hunters select 
warm, foggy nights as the best time to 
hunt. The different departments of the 
hunt for the dogs are hunting, cold 
trailing, hot trailing, treeing, fighting 
and killing the coon. Few dogs are con- 
sidered good in all these departments. 

Cold trailing is following a trail made 
hours before, where the coon has trav- 
eled in quest of food; such a trail is 
winding and the scent often faint and 
hard for the dogs to follow. When at 
last the dog closes up on the coon and 
the trail freshens, it is then said to be 
a hot trail. The bawl of the dog now 
changes and he travels much faster and 
bawls more often and louder. That is 
when the hunting crowd becomes ex- 
cited, and stamps out the fire and starts 
to follow the dogs. As the dogs close in 
the coon generally climbs the largest 
tree, preferably one which overhangs 
the water, and the dogs, when they come 
to the tree, will stand on their hind legs 
and smell around the trunk of the tree; 
they then circle the tree, often to the 


THE AIR 


distance of a hundred yards in each 
direction. When they are satisfied that 
the coon has gone up that particular 
tree and has not come down, they assem- 
ble and bark the tree. 

The tree barking differs from the 
bawling on the trail, and is quickly 
recognized by the hunters who begin 
shouting, “He’s up.” This is one yell 
that soon becomes a habit and no coon 
hunter at this stage of the hunt can re- 
frain from shouting it, even though he 
be alone. Then a hurry-up trip is made 
to the tree and I am always sorry for 
those unable to run fast or who get 
caught in a wire fence. I have seen 
good clothes torn to pieces and with no 
regrets, on this race to the tree, amid the 
shouts of “He’s up.” The coon will gen- 
erally hide in the fork of the branches 
and lies so flat that it is often difficult 
to locate him if the limb is a large one, 
but he always occupies a position that 
enables him to look down and observe 
what is going on below. Thus his in- 
quisitiveness enables the hunter to lo- 
cate him by “shining his eyes,” as it is 
called. This is done by the use of a 
strongly reflected light, generally an 
auto lamp, with dry battery attachment. 


ae the coon is located, the dogs 

are put on chains, except one or 

two, who are expected to fight and kill 
(Continued on page 94) 
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The old clearing not far from Brandreth Lake where Reuben Cary caught the sole survivor of the Adirondack wolves 


THE LAST ADIRONDACK WOLF 


HOW REUBEN CARY FOLLOWED 


ITS TRAIL THROUGH WINTER 


WOODS AND FINALLY SUCCEEDED IN TRAPPING THE WARY ANIMAL 


HE fall of 1893 came early. No- 
vember was ushered in with those 
clear, cold days that are so char- 


acteristic of an Adirondack early 


winter. Snow held off uncommonly late, 


and by November 15 the ice in the lakes 
and ponds was strong enough to hold a 
man. 

Reuben Cary, now one of the oldest 
living guides of the Adirondacks, one of 


the princes of the old school, was pre- 
paring to put in the winter at Brandreth 
Lake in Hamilton County. “Rube” had 
lived at the lake since 1880, but before 
that had put in many seasons guiding 
in the Park. Brandreth Lake lay in al- 
most the center of this Park, and was 
surrounded by trackless forests, abound- 
ing in game of all kinds. With Rube 
there were living at the lake his brother 
and two other men, by name Flynn and 
Parker. The four kept house in a log 
cabin at the northern end of the lake. 
They shared the duties of cooking and 
doing the chores and in helping Rube 
with his trap-line. 

About two miles from the 
lake there was an old clearing 
of some fifty acres. Here hay 
was cut and piled every sum- 
mer to feed the cattle and 
sheep that were kept at the 
lake. An old road ran from 
the lake to the clearing, .and 
over this road they used to 
drive the cattle and sheep, ot- 
ten leaving them to graze in 
the clearing, when the weather 
.was good, for two or three 
days at a time. In order to 
protect the hay mounds from 
the cattle and deer, a rough 
fence or stockade had been 
built around it, large enough 
to herd the cattle into at night, 
if necessary. 

By the middle of November, 
Rube had his trap-line pretty 
well out, and was working in 
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his spare time making snowshoes for 
the winter’s campaign. As the days ad- 
vanced, the new moon grew to a round 
fulness, and one night, as the four 
woodsmen were sitting around the stove 
visiting, they were startled to hear a 
long, drawn-out howl outside. It was 
so plain and sounded so near that Rube 
opened the door and stood gazing down 
the sparkling, ice-bound lake, bathed in 
the light of a full moon. For a long 
time everything was still; and then, sud- 
denly, from the mountain on the west 
of the lake came the same long, drawn- 
out howl. Now it had been many years 
since wolves had been seen or heard in 
the Adirondacks. Occasionally a report 
had been circulated of someone who had 
either heard or crossed a wolf track in 
the snow. These reports were never 
given much credence and were always 
looked upon as a hunter’s tale. But 
Rube had heard too many wolves howl- 
ing in his day to be deceived, and the 


Reuben Cary and the last Adirondack wolf 


others agreed with him that it could be 
nothing else. They talked of wolves that 
night, of the large packs that in the 
olden days lived and thrived in the 
woods; but times had changed, and 
surely the last of the wolves had passed 
in the North Woods. 

The following afternoon, Rube was 
stringing snowshoes in the shop. His 
brother and Flynn were out on the trap- 
line. Parker was preparing supper, 
when he happened to look out on the 
lake and saw a gaunt, gray animal 
crossing about a mile from the shore, 
He called Rube, but the old trapper was 
too busy to be excited enough to look 
at what he said must be a deer. How- 
ever, when Parker insisted that “his coat 
was too shiny and gray” for a deer, 
Rube condescended to go out on the 
porch to look for himself. One look was 
enough to convince the old hunter it 
was no deer, but a large, gray wolf. 

Running into the house, he grabbed 

up his old 38-40 rifle, and, 
putting on-his coat and hat as 
he ran, went down on the ice. 
The wolf did not seem to pay 
any attention to the small 
group of camps at the head of 
the lake, nor to the old guide 
who started out toward him. 
The wolf crossed the lake to 
the east shore and_ started 
trotting down toward the is- 
land about two miles south. 
Rube kept down the middle of 
the lake, which is about a mile 
wide, hoping to get ahead of 
the wolf, and to get a shot at 
him as he came around the 
island. Half way down the 
lake the wolf crossed again to 
the west shore about a quarter 
of a mile ahead of Rube. He 
did not seem to see—or if he 
did, to pay any attention to— 
(Continued on page 89) 
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RIG FOR THE BARNEGAT SNEAKBOX 


HOW TO BUILD A SAILING OUTFIT AND OTHER ACCESSORIES 





told how to build a Barne- 

gat sneakbox and I now 

submit the sail plan with 
sketches of the various fittings 
yet to be made to complete the 
rig for cruising. 

The rudder is made of 1” 
oak chamferred off to a feather 
edge all around the blade to 
minimize resistance. To the 
upper part rivet two cheek 
pieces, to form a mortise for 
the end of the tiller, This 
article is also made from 1” 
oak about 21%4” wide at the rud- 
der and gracefully curved and 
tapered to 1” square at the 
other end, where it is finally 
made eight-sided for a grip. 
It should project about a foot 
into the cockpit. It is not 
fastened to the rudder but 
fitted with some taper so that 
while it can be driven in solid, 
it is also easy to knock out. 
Two heavy screw eyes are put 
into the forward edge of the 
rudder and two into the stern 
of the boat, when a rod slipped 
through all four will hold the 
rudder in place. 

The centerboard is made of 1” oak 
chamfered off below the hull. Some 
ballasting effect can be secured if the 
“board” is made of 3/16” steel or brass 
plate (the slot and trunk will be nar- 
rower), but it should be cut out “U” 
shaped in the trunk to lighten it. In 
either case two cleats are riveted along 
the upper edge to keep it from slipping 
through the case and to provide means 
of drawing it out. 

The dimensions of the mast and boom 
are given in the sail plan. They should 
be made of spruce if possible. Failing 
this, fir, white pine or yellow pine may 
be used. They should be round and 
straight of course. The boom may be 
held to the mast with a pair of jaws or 
better by a large screw eye in the mast 
and a hook in the end of the boom. This 
hook will have to be made, as it should 
be long in the nose and have a hole 
through it for a cotter pin to keep it 
from coming out. 

We can even make the sail ourselves 
out of 6 oz. tent cloth or heavy sheeting. 
The dotted lines show the seams. These 
are formed by lapping the two pieces of 
cloth about an inch and running two 
rows of stitching, one along each edge. 
If the cloth is fifty or sixty inches wide 
it should be looped over along the middle 
and a “fake” seam put in for strength 
purposes. At the three corners and at 
the ends of the reef row an extra piece 
of cloth should be stitched on each side 
of the sail, after which it must be 
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NEEDED FOR CRUISING IN THIS POPULAR LITTLE BOAT 
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rope about 3/16” diameter and 
two feet long, Round eyes are 
worked in the sail and stitched 


like button holes. Then the 
ropes are put in and fastened 
at their middles. Whip the 
ends with thread or string so 
they will not ravel. 

The jib is roped like the 
mainsail except that instead of 
thimbles lashed to the rope 
along the edge, we use large 
snap hooks. These can be 
purchased for the purpose but 
if you can get only harness 
hooks fasten them on so that 
a rope can be run through 
parallel to the sail rope. There 
are neither thimbles or hooks 
along the bottom. 


WE are now ready to rig 
the boat. We need three 
straps of iron or brass about 
yy" x 1” x 8" long. Drill a 
half inch hole close to one end 
of each strap and file the end 
round to correspond. Then 
drill and countersink three 
holes for No. 12 screws toward 














hemmed all around, Make the hem 
about an inch wide and run two rows of 
stitching. It is then ready for the rop- 
ing. The rope should be about 3%” in 
diameter and of the best quality. Start- 
ing at the top or head of the mainsail 
seize the rope around a thimble (which 
can be bought at any hardware store) 
about two feet from its end, then sew the 
sail (with double string for thread) to 
the rope so that the thimble comes at the 
corner with the two-foot length of rope 
running along the after-edge of the sail 
and the full length running down the 
forward or mast edge. In sewing, keep 
the rope well stretched but the sail just 
tight enough to keep out wrinkles. Sew 
closely and strongly until you come to 
the lower corner between the mast and 
the boom. Here another thimble must 
be seized in. Then proceed along the 
foot, seizing a thimble at the after 
corner and running the rope up the after 
edge about two feet. If you are a nice 
workman, you can untwist the rope, take 
out some of the fibers and twist up these 
two ends of the rope into a nice taper 
*efore sewing to the sail. Next we 
need a lot of small thimbles about 4” 
in the hole. Six of these we fasten to 
the roped edge of the sail along the mast 
every 18”, beginning at the boom. Put 
a larger one at the ends of the reef row. 
Put more of them 12” apart along the 
foot of the sail. They are fastened by 
many turns of string around the rope 
and groove of the thimble. 

The reef points are ‘made of cotton 





the other end of each strap. 
One of these straps is fastened to the 
bow so that its eye just sticks up over 
the deck. The others are fastened to 
the sides about six inches aft of the 
line of the mast. Next get three turn- 
buckles and 40 feet of rigging wire such 
as is used in radio aerials. You can get 
them at Five and Ten Cent stores now. 
Fasten a wooden shoulder on each 
side of the mast where the fore-stay 
comes and after twisting a good, strong 
eye in the ends of the rigging slip them 
over the mast and down to the shoulders. 
First the starboard or right hand 
shroud; then the port or left hand and 
finally the fore-stay. Open out the 
turnbuckles, fasten one end to the eye- 
plate and run the rigging wire through 
the other. Twist up or seize this tight 
and when all three are ready tighten 
up .the turnbuckles until the wires come 
just taught. We have previously run 
the halliards (of 3%” diam. rope) 
through the blocks at the mast head 
and have both ends of them on deck. 
Splice a snap hook into one end of each 
and run the other end through the lower 
block and put a knot in it. First bend 
on the mainsail. Fasten the lower for- 
ward thimble to the end of the boom by 
several turns of cotton rope. Then 
take the other lower after end to the 
other end of the boom and draw it out 
until the foot rope is just tight and 
fasten it there. A hole in the end of the 
boom to take two turns of the cotton 
rope will help to hold it in place. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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RIFLE PRACTICE FOR HUNTERS 


NEXT TO SHOOTING AT NATURAL OBJECTS, RAPID-FIRE OFF- 
HAND WORK AT PAPER TARGETS IS OF THE MOST BENEFIT 


EVERAL years ago, a companion 
and myself worked out one of the 
most successful and also one of the 
most practical forms of target prac- 

tice for field shooting that the writer has 
seen in action. It was as simple as pos- 
sible, required no markers or assistants, 
and yet, in spite of the fact that it was 
done more as a practical joke than as a 
means of instruction, results were so 
startling to the victim, who was unac- 
quainted with the methods previously 
employed to get results, that the telling 
of it may be the means of starting some- 
one on the road to better rifle shooting 
in the field. 

My shooting friend had a neighbor 
who, in spite of the fact that he was a 
fairly well-to-do farmer, had a good 
deal more thrift in his make-up than is 
found in the average Scotchman’s sys- 
tem. Consequently, he never could be 
induced to do any target practice pre- 
vious to the big-game hunting season, 
because he thought it was not only 
wasteful, but also sinful to shoot his 
money away in this manner. On more 
than one occasion he had missed a par- 
ticularly easy shot or two at deer, due 
entirely to the fact that he had no idea 
whatever where his bullets would strike 
at any other than absolutely point-blank 
range which, with his .38-55 black pow- 
der rifle, was little more than 50 yards. 

The result of all this was that he was 
rather discouraged about his shooting 
ability and it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to induce him to go deer hunt- 
ing for more than a day or two at a 
time, and this, too, regardless of the fact 
that he was undoubtedly one of the best 
trackers and all-day hunters in the 
whole neighborhood. 


We had a little shanty in a ravine 
back of the house, where we did our 
cartridge loading and kept our rifles and 
ammunition, from which we did our tar- 
get practice. Two hundred, three hun- 
dred, and five hundred yards directly up 
the hollow from the shanty were regular 
target butts for the usual long-range 
target practice. On each side of the 
ravine, however, were very steep and 
stony hills upon which we could secure 
the grandest off-hand practice imagi- 
nable with high-power rifles by shooting 
at stones or clods of dirt that were stood 
up so as to break and throw up dust 
each time they were hit. 


‘THE first day on the grounds we 
spent in loading and in sorting over 
our ammunition, putting on a new sight 
or two and carefully targetting in a 
number of rifles: a sporting Springfield, 
a Ross, a .405 and a .250-3000. All of 
this required a bit of shooting at the 
various ranges and consequently we did 
quite a bit of firing. That evening my 
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The result of ten shots, rapid-fire, offhand 
at 50 yards with a sporting Springfield 


friend went up to call on his super- 
economical neighbor and told him that 
there was a darn fool from the city 
down at his house who didn’t care how 
much ammunition he wasted, and who 
was going to shoot the next day until he 
had broken every rock within 500 yards 
of the shanty (which would have taken 
a week of steady shooting) because he 
was a trifle out of practice. 

This immediately got a rise out of 
“Hal,” as we had hoped that it would, 
as his misses had been aggravating to 
the rest of the camp, and he was on 
hand bright and early to do a bit of 
missionary work with one of the 
“Heathen” from the city. 

The first thing to do was to set up 
additional targets; so we made a circle 
around all of the hills within 400 yards 
of the cabin, and set up dozens of flat 
pieces of sandstone and shale, and 
propped them on end with sticks so that 
they would present flat or irregular sur- 
faces toward the firing point at the 
cabin. Some of these were placed in 
little open spaces in the chestnut woods, 
others were partly hidden in the ankle- 
high grass in a clover field, a few were 
placed against the butts of small pine 
and spruce trees and still more were 
scattered around in an apple orchard. 
In other words, these marks were lo- 
cated at unknown ranges, amid all kinds 
of surroundings, and at every point of 
the compass—except toward the house 
and road—so that actual field shooting 
conditions would be imitated. 

When viewed from the firing line no 
two marks looked alike or contrasted 
the same with their surroundings. Some 
of them could scarcely be seen at all, 
while a few stood right out in the open 
—the way artists like to draw a deer— 
where they could be seen more easily. 

And then the fun began. The white, 
yellow and red rocks that were close in 
and easy to see only lasted for a few 


minutes, but as soon as the hill was 
cleared up to the base of the clover field, 
the shooting took on a different charac- 
ter. Sometimes it was necessary to aim 
several times at a little black stone that 
looked like a woodchuck’s head 225 yards 
off in the clover field, before it was pos- 
sible to let off the Springfield ahead of 
the reappearance of the dot from behind 
the big yellow-bead front sight. It took 
four shots to get that one—although the 
rock had two other holes in it. 

The real hard marks were the black, 
green and brown stones that were hid- 
den in the brush and the “pieces” left 
from previous breaks that were classed 
as “cripples,” and which were not 
scored until fully broken. 

Probably the hardest shot of all was 
at a little gray stone about the size of 
one’s hand that nestled at the base of a 
pine scrub—clear up near the top of the 
highest hill. It took a long time to get 
a good hold on that stone because it was 
necessary to aim at the pine and then 
depress the muzzle slowly until the dot 
was centered behind the yellow bead— 
but when the white dust spurted a foot 
high off the dot, at the first shot, and a 
yard high at the second, which smashed 
the stone into powder, even “Hal” woke 
up with a yell. 

This, to him, was a new—and prac- 
tical—form of target shooting that 
meant far more than shooting at a paper 
target. Even he could see the similarity 
between that dot under the pine, and a 
woodchuck working down in his clover 
field; or between that yellow slab over 
in the chestnut woods and a deer sneak- 
ing back around the drivers. The marks 
looked “real.” He knew they were hard 
to hit, and every time the pieces flew or 
a spurt of dust shot up into the air, he 
could visualize what a shot like that 
would do to the old six-prong buck that 
he had missed the year before out back 
of his house on Locust Ridge. And one 
of those dark rocks over in the apple 
orchard looked very much like the stern 
of that spike buck that had sneaked 
down through the hollow from Muncy 
Mountain and then beat it up to the 
cover of the ridges on the other side. 
That row of stones stuck up along the 
foot of a grown-up fence row and which 
were so hard to smash—because they 
were hard to aim at—reminded him of 
the time a flock of turkeys were feeding 
over in the hollow back of the Under- 
wood Road and he never could under- 
stand why he couldn’t see to hit them 
because he was using a black front sight 
that showed up as big as a barn when 
he looked at it against a knot of his 
house (which was painted white). 

There were a dozen things that “Hal” 
perceived, but a number of others were 


(Continued on page 96) 
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HOW SHOULD BIG FISH BE LANDEDP 


DISCUSSIONS ARE CONSTANTLY BEING STARTED IN VARIOUS ANGLING 
CLUBS AS TO WHAT METHOD SHOULD BE ADOPTED BY SPORTSMEN 


OME time ago the yacht “Whiz” 
drew into the Royal Palm dock at 
Miami. It was a glorious after- 
noon; the tropical sun, whose 
radiating beams were particularly 
bright and golden, was preparing for its 
daily dive below the horizon. 

Everything seemed rosy to me as at 
my feet stretched a prize—seven feet of 
sparkling silver which blended with the 
golden sunset—a King of Silver Kings, 
and he had acknowledged me his master. 

A discussion started in regard to how 
large fish should be landed and I de- 
scribed bringing my fish to gaff, and 
how the boatman slipped a rope through 
his gills by means of which it was towed 
to the yacht. The boat used was a small 
twelve-foot rowboat. Motor-boats had 
been discarded by fishermen as they 
scared the fish away. 

I was told this was not considered a 
sportsmanlike way of landing a fish as 
it should actually be brought aboard the 
boat it was hooked from. In other 
words a two-hundred-pound fish seven 
feet long must be pulled aboard a twelve- 
foot boat that is already loaded with two 
men whose combined weight approxi- 


mates four hundred pounds. 
How many fish have been landed that 


way? Not many, I surmise, as the 
majority are taken from boats that are 
much larger and motor driven, conse- 
quently no comparison can be made 
when a rowboat of ten or twelve feet is 
used. 

Similar discussions are _ constantly 
started in the various angling clubs, each 
one of which have their own rules and 
regulations, as there seems to be no 
standard. 

It would be interesting to know the 
method that should be adopted in land- 
ing a really large fish. So I will en- 
deavor to place on paper a few cold 
facts. 


LONG the southeast shore of Nova 
Scotia and extending well up to- 
ward Newfoundland, the ocean drops 
off suddenly to an average depth of two 
hundred feet. Concealed in these 
oceanic cavities by the greenish spark- 
ling water that is brought down from 
the North by the Arctic currents, you 
will find the summer lair of the North 
Atlantic Tiger. Crystalline channels 
which one can often penetrate with the 
eye to depths of fifty feet or more are 
used by these immense fish as a spawn- 
ing ground. There is no doubt that they 
are particular as to where they deposit 
their eggs, as this spot is not only beauti- 
ful with its mass of subterranean vege- 
tation but is combined with a cleanliness 
that is crisp and flawless. 
The North Atlantic Tuna is the giant 


By G. HORTON GLOVER 


Ready for the big fellows 


of his tribe. His tremendous mass, 
sinew and strength, combined with a 
stream-lining that only Nature could 
provide, places him in a class by him- 
self, 

Every movement indicates power, and 
as you see him silently slip under your 
boat at a normal velocity that approaches 
thirty miles an hour, you realize the 
momentum produced as you combine his 
great speed and mass. 

“Tt can’t be done,” you say. Oh, yes, 
it can, but it takes nerve and lots of it, 
and many anglers have wished their bait 
safely in the boat instead of in the path 
of this silent submarine, when they see 
him dart with lightning speed toward 
their hook. 

Specimens less than five hundred 
pounds are rare, while the average is 
one thousand, with a maximum of over 
two thousand pounds, so you can see 
how lucky you are when you hook into 
a fish small enough to handle. Its tail 
is wide and V-shaped and is a great 
mass of bone that could crush a boat 
or turn it over at the least provocation; 
therefore this mighty sledge-hammer 
must be reckoned with when it comes to 
landing him. 

Their activity and speed which is ac- 
celerated by almost frigid surroundings, 
is approached only by the Atlantic 
swordfish (Xiphias), which is also 
found in these waters, 


Now: sportsman, how should a fish 
be landed in order that the method 
used would preclude criticism? 

You will have to eliminate as I did, 
methods used in landing my two hun- 


‘dred pound tarpon and even fish of 


twice that weight. 

Suppose you had hooked a tuna at 
daybreak and had played him until the 
sun was disappearing over the Nova 
Scotia coast, which you could barely 
discern as you were a considerable dis- 
tance off shore. A gigantic form of ten 
or twelve feet in length was slowly 
moving on the surface, but gave symp- 
toms of sinking, particularly when the 
boat approached too near. 

At last your boatman gets near enough 
to gaff him. Should this be done? You 
may say it depends entirely upon the 
size of the boat used. That is true to a 
certain extent, as you may use a motor- 
boat of eighteen feet or more or a small 
sea skiff which is controlled by the oars 
of your boatman. 

In the first method you fight your fish 
by following him, helped by the propel- 
ling force of the motor, and in the 
second, the fish simply pulls the boat 
around until tired out. 

These fish have only been taken in 
this section by the latter method. The 
motor-boat has been used extensively on 
the Pacific with great success, but it 
must be remembered that the average 
fish encountered there is much smaller. 
And it is an open question in my mind 
if this Atlantic tuna is not only faster 
but stronger, pound for pound, than its 
Pacific brother, as it inhabits much 
colder water. Up to date, no one has 
had a chance with this fish while using 
a motor-boat. 

The record tuna was taken by L. D. 
Mitchell and was ten feet four inches 
long and weighed seven hundred and ten 
pounds. Only about half a dozen of 
these fish have been captured in a sports- 
manlike manner on rod and tackle. 

No matter which boat you use, the 
landing of the fish comes down to the 
same thing: when you are in an eigh- 
teen-foot motor-boat you gaff or capture 
your fish directly from the boat; when 
using a skiff you are followed around 
by a motor tender that is supposed to 
accomplish this. 

In either event it is a dangerous pro- 
cedure for you or your boatman, as can 
readily be seen from the size of the fish 
Lauri Mitchell fought to a finish and 
captured. 

Now, again, how should your boatman 
handle the fish? Suppose he gaffs it 
through the eye (the only vulnerable 
spot in the head) which is the general 
procedure. Even if the gaff handle is 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


COMPANIONS OF CAMP AND TRAIL 


THE BLUE JAY 
AS ACTIVE IN 


INE feathers do not make fine 

birds. How often we hear that 

expression, and how often it re- 

calls to us that handsome free- 
booter of the woods, the blue jay. At 
the same time no one can truthfully say 
that dull feathers make fine birds, for 
his Northern cousin, the Canada jay or 
whiskyjack, has the same assortment of 
bad habits that make the blue jay so 
cordially detested by the small song- 
birds. Both are familiar to lovers of 
the open in their ranges, but the blue- 
coated rascal is the bird of the trail, 
whereas the gray-clad chap is a frequent 
visitor to the camp. 

No matter what you are doing in the 
woods or how quiet you are, it is im- 
possible to conceal yourself entirely 
from the prying eyes of the jay. 
Though just a minute before you were 
apprised of his nearness by the metallic 
“Come quick,” suddenly you are startled 
by the loud “Say—SA-A-AY!” that 
splits the air just overhead, followed by 
an answering 
chorus as all the 
rest come flocking 
up to see what the 
trouble is. They 
remind me of 
nothing quite so 
much as a Broad- 
way crowd. The 
instant that any- 
thing unusual hap- 
pens, there is a 
rush to the spot, a 
craning of necks, 

a loud discussion 
of the whole af- 
fair. | Everybody 
tells his neighbor 
just what he 
thinks about it and 
no one is paying 
the slightest atten- 
tion to what any- 
one else is saying. 
Then one by one 
they slip quietly 
away to go on 
with their regular business. 

Do you know what that regular busi- 
ness is? Let us borrow some of the 
jay’s inquisitiveness. There he is, crest 
lowered, wings drooping, sneaking si- 
lently through the underbrush. Quite 
different from the bold-looking fellow of 
this morning, What can he be doing? 


By LEQREN D. INGALLS 
oA aM NA 


One of the motives uppermost in 
the minds of the men who founded 
Forest AND STREAM fifty years ago 
was that the magazine should culti- 
vate a refined taste for natural ob- 
jects and this department has come 
down through the years steadfastly 
holding to that precedent. 
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There! He has come upon that nest of 
the white-throated sparrow that you 
found the other day. The old bird is off 
just now and he is quick to take ad- 
vantage. The eggs are not too old for 
his taste, and one after another the 
shells are cracked and the contents 
sucked out. If the little mother was to 
come back she would raise a great fuss, 
but he would probably add insult to in- 
jury by proceeding to torment her. Any 


The trail of a wood mouse in the snow 


other eggs would taste just as good, for 
he is not at all particular. If they are 
hatched he is saved the trouble of break- 
ing the shell—and young nestlings are 
very tender anyway. However, he soon 
gets tired of this diet and goes off to 
vary it with seeds and insects. Any 
food that is at all edible is used by both 


AND THE WOOD MOUSE ARE JUST 
WINTER AS THEY ARE IN SUMMER 


the jays, and the Canada jay in par- 
ticular has earned the curses of the 
sportsman by his habit of pecking into 
the game that has fallen to the hunter's 
gun. I called them freebooters and the 
name fits. Only a pirate would wait 
until another had secured a prize by his 
own industry, and then by superior force 
compel the weaker one to give up his 
rightful winnings—but that is one of the 
commonest tricks played by the jays on 
the smaller birds, the helpless victims of 
their aggressiveness. 

They are sly fellows, though, and in 
the neighborhood of their own homes 
are very quiet and unassuming, evi- 
dently fearing that to be over-noisy 
would attract too much attention from 
the crows, who, as they well know, 
would find jay eggs quite palatable. 
Few are lucky enough to hear what the 
blue jay says to his mate to win her, for 
his coat being no better than hers, he 
must show more than vain display to 
prove his worth. So he turns vocalist 

and serenades her 
with one of the 
most charming and 
(to man) least : 
known of all the 
love-songs of bird- 
dom. Both jays 
build compact 
nests of twigs well 
up in tree crotches, 
the Canada bird 
usually building in 
evergreens, and 
here they rear 
their families, sel- 
dom being noticed 
until the young 
ones discover that 
they, too, have 
voices as_ strident 
as those of their 
parents. 

With the ap- 
proach of autumn 
the jays become 
what New Eng- 
land housewives 

would call “good providers.” They are 
busy then most of the time picking up 
acorns and other nuts, stowing them 
away in safe places, often wedging them 
into cracks in the bark and into crotches 
of the limbs. They are constantly on 
the watch to find out where their only 
(Continued on page 84) 
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THIS MONTH IN THE OUTDOORS 


THE SOUTH CALLS THE FISHERMAN AND QUAIL HUNTER 
WHILE THE NORTH OFFERS A WIDE RANGE OF WINTER SPORTS 


died last December, Joseph H. Appel, 

a business associate for twenty-three 

years, says the “merchant prince” 

was “always breaking records”; that this 
was the ruling passion of his life. “This 
spirit,” records Mr. Appel, “is illustrated 
in a very human story as related in part 
by Mr. Wanamaker himself only three 
years ago.” Here is the story: 
“ “Tell these men how we caught all 
those fish in one day,” Mr. Wanamaker 
said to the doctor who accompanied him 
on one of his fishing trips in Florida. 
“You mean,” said the doctor, “how you 
caught all those fish—148 _ kingfish, 
weighing 1,400 pounds.” “No,” said Mr. 
Wanamaker, “1,391 pounds.” “Well, 
1,391 pounds,” the doctor said, with a 
smile. But, not letting the doctor pro- 
ceed, Mr. Wanamaker told himself how 
it was done. 

“It was just like this,” he said. “We 
went out in the Gulf at 9 in the morn- 
ing, and the fish were biting freely. The 
doctor, not being very well that day, 
lounged back in his seat, and when I saw 
that his eyes were closed I knew that 
his line would not take up a catch, so I 
took it and handled it with my own. It 
was a troll line. And with two troll 
lines I caught the 148 fish before we 
came home that day. Sometimes I 
would catch five fish in five minutes. I 
pulled them all in myself, at least to the 
boat. I had some help in getting them 
aboard. As the fish began to come in 
I said to myself, ‘Now I will stay until 
I catch 50.2 When 50 were caught the 
doctor said, ‘Now you must stop and go 
home.” ‘No,’ I said, ‘I must catch 58, 
the record catch I made last year.’ So 
I kept at it until I had 63. 

“The doctor said, ‘Well, now you must 
go home; at least when you catch 75.’ 
‘All right,’ I said, ‘I will catch 75, 
When I caught 75 I was thinking of 100, 
When I caught 100 I began thinking of 
the record catch the whole boatload had 
made last year. I think it was 128. 
And I went after that record. I kept 
on until I landed 148, and it was mid- 
night before we reached home, bringing 
with us the 1,391 pounds of fish that 
furnished happy meals for many a day 
for the fishermen and their families. 
There is nothing like going after records 
and beating them.” 


[' a tribute to John Wanamaker, who 


THE eyes of the angling world are 
now turned on Florida—February is 
the month when stories begin to appear 
throughout the country telling of some- 
one’s battle with a tarpon, the unique 
experience with a_ sailfish, and the 
graphic sections of the Sunday news- 
papers will contain pictures of enormous 
catches of fish—taken by men who “like 
going after records and beating them.” 

These men who go out for enormous 


catches of fish are not sportsmen anglers, 
no matter how high they may climb in 
the world of business, finance, literature, 
science or art. They go out, like Mr. 
Wanamaker, “to break records” unlike 
the sportsman who seeks to give his 
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Forest AND StrrEAM conducts this 
department for the purpose of telling 
sportsmen where to go and what to 
do throughout each month of the 
year. It is not to be a mere direc- 
tory but is intended to be a newsy 
department of interest to men who 
fish and hunt. 


It is compiled by Alexander Stod- 
dart, who was Rod and Gun editor 
of the New York Press, the Sun, and 
the New York Herald for the twenty 
years from 1900 to 1920. 
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quarry a fair chance, using sportsman- 
like tackle and enjoying the thrill that 
comes from a fair, square fight. If Mr. 
Wanamaker had been properly coached, 
he would have found that there is no 
fun in hurrying a fish into the boat and 
if he had taken a few fish on light tackle 
he would have entered a new world of 
sport of which he had never dreamed. 

The Long Key Fishing Club, the Sail- 
fish Club of Florida, and other fishing 
clubs are preaching in Florida the ethics 
of sportsmanship, a gospel that in ang- 
ling club life had its biggest boost at 
Avalon, California, more than a quarter 
of a century ago. To-day every fishing 
club that is organized for the protection 
of game fishes and the development of 
angling for sport stands unitedly against 
the type of fishing Mr. Wanamaker 
indulged in. 

In taking tuna, swordfish and marlin 
swordfish, fish weighing over 100 pounds 
each, the tackle of the Tuna Club of 
Avalon, Cal., specifies a tip not to weigh 
more than 16 ounces and a standard 24- 
thread line. On this sportsmanlike 
tackle, Col. C. P. Morehouse of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has taken a tuna of 251 
pounds and W. G. Evans of Denver, 
Col., a marlin swordfish of 340 pounds. 
The late W. C. Boschen of New York 
City landed without assistance a sword- 
fish of 463 pounds. 

On light tackle, with a tip not weigh- 
ing more than six ounces and a standard 
9-thread line, James W. Jump of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has taken a tuna of 8034 
pounds and R. Rochester, Jr., Los An- 
geles, Cal., a tuna of 7734 pounds. On 
the same-equipment, A. J. Coxe of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has taken a marlin sword- 


fish of 175 pounds and J. W. Jump one 
of 185 pounds and another of 314 
pounds. 

On Three-Six tackle, the weight of 
the whole rod not exceeding six ounces, 
with a line of standard 6-thread, a whip- 
like equipment, sportsmen take yellow- 
tail, which correspond in weight and 
gameness to the kingfish Mr. Wanamaker 
caught. 


Sunny Hawai CALLs 


[X midwinter, when angling for the big 
game fishes of the sea is at a stand- 
still in the North, sunny Hawaii beckons 
to the angler. And it is not such a long 
trip—only four and a half days from 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
It has such big game fishes as the tuna, 
swordfish, oceanic bonito, California 
bonito, albacore, dolphin, tarpon, ono, 
ulua, barracuda, frigate mackerel and 
black sea bass, practically all the South- 
ern California coast fishes added to those 
of Florida. 

Under the auspices of the Hawaii 
Tuna Club fishing competitions are held 
for which prizes are awarded. The lee 
side of the islands furnish angling con- 
ditions similar to that of the Santa 
Catalina and San Clemente islands, off 
the coast of Southern California. 

James W. Jump, writing to the writer 
some years ago, enthusiastic in his praise 
of Hawaii’s big game fishes, describing 
the ulua, the typical deep-sea game fish 
of the Hawaiian waters, called it the 
“bulldog of the sea.” The ulua is a 
chunky fish, broad of tail and heavy of 
shoulder, with a pugnacious Roman nose. 
It weighs up to 150 pounds “and is, 
pound for pound, the hardest fighting 
fish they have.” Mr. Jump says that the 
ulua strikes hard, heads for the rocks or 
bottom and requires skillful handling 
He took one on light tackle (nine-ounce 
rod and nine-thread line), + weighing 
38 pounds and he is anxious to try it 
again. 


Ap Bos-wHITE 


EBRUARY is the month that in the 

North quail need assistance. Snow- 
storms are great destroyers of Bob- 
white, that is, snowstorms followed by 
a light thaw and freezing weather by 
which the crust of the snow is frozen so 
that the birds are unable to escape. The 
quail has no firmer friend than the gun- 
ner. It is he who trudges out in wintry 
weather and places grain where they 
may get sustenance during winter 
weather. Many clubs plant buckwheat, 
barley and other food and cover for the 
birds. 

If you are a lone sportsman, or if you 
and others are interested in saving the 
birds during the rigors of winter, fol- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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TO HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


ODAY FOREST AND STREAM is a great educa- 
tional influence in behalf of game and fish con- 
servation. It has worked on the subject for fifty 

years and knows it thoroughly; its readers are the most 
earnest laborers for this cause, which they discuss in 
these columns. FOREST AND STREAM ought to be 
in the hand of every gunner and angler in order that 
from it he may learn what ought to be done and what 
is being done in this direction. 

Our readers can perform no better service for the 
cause we all have so much at heart than to place the 
paper before all their sportsmen friends. Sportsmen 
who as yet are taking little or no active interest in 
the work may yet profitably read FOREST AND 
STREAM for the entertainment which it offers, and, 
reading it for this alone, will yet unconsciously absorb 
many of the wholesome lessons which it teaches, and 
at last will come to do their part toward helping us 
all to better shooting and fishing. 
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BOY SCOUT CAMPERS 


HE old adage that history repeats itself is recalled 
as sportsmen discover many trails and rustic shel- 
ters in the wild woods, and observe the skill with 

which Boy Scout campers are reinacting the pioneer 
life of primitive America. 

The National office of the Boy Scouts of America 
has just issued a report summarizing camp activities of 
Boy Scouts throughout the Nation during the past 
summer season. Over 200,000 pioneers in khaki have 
spent a week or more each in camping places ranging 
from Alaska to Florida and from Maine to Mexico, 
Upwards of twenty-seven hundred sites were used, and 
ten thousand men volunteered their time and expert 
knowledge of the out-of-doors to train and safeguard 
these youthful woodsmen, and to preserve the pioneer 
traditions and pure patriotism of pioneers for future 
generations. 

To the romance of camp life have been added two 
of the most valuable considerations in present-day edu- 
cation, namely, conservation of our natural resources 
and personal habits which make for health and physica! 
fitness. The enjoyment and appreciation of America’s 
wonderful resources for recreation out-of-doors, knowl- 
edge of what is necessary to preserve and improve our 
forests, the practice in their recreation of health-giving 
habits, and the useful art of living comfortably on one’s 
own resources out-of-doors are developing a generation 
of good campers whose conduct gives hope and cheer 
to the sportsman. From these ranks will, undoubtedly, 
come the best type of American sportsman in the years 
to come. Boost the Boy Scouts wherever you find 
them, and make available to them every opportunity 
for knowledge of the out-of-doors which they are so 
eager to acquire! 


LOSSES ON GAME PRESERVES 


ERY great difficulties are met with in keeping 
wild animals in confinement, where they are limi- 
ted to a definite range of territory and so cannot 

travel freely from place to place. Some of these trou- 
bles have been shown within the year by losses among 
the buffalo in the Yellowstone Park, and among the 
small herds of antelope on the Montana Bison Range 
and in the Wind Cave Game Preserve in So. Dakota. 
For some years since the previous attacks of hem- 
morhagic septicaemia, the buffalo calves in the tame 
herd on the Lamar River have each year been inocu- 
lated with serum to prevent a recurrence of the dis- 
ease. Nevertheless, last winter an attack in this herd 
carried off fifty-eight animals old and young. The dis- 
ease was checked at last, but the loss was severe. 
This buffalo herd suffers too from an undue propor- 
tion of bulls and steers, which by fighting and by 
worrying the cows and young cause some loss each 
year. The National Parks Service has been urged to 
reduce the number of these useless male animals, but 
believes that it is without authority to kill or sell them. 
It has, however, drawn a bill to authorize such reduc- 
tion, but nothing more has been done about the matter. 


Much more serious is the very great loss in the two 
herds of antelope found on the Montana Bison Range 
and in the Wind Cave National Game Preserve. !t 
will be recalled that some years ago the Boone and 
Crockett Club sent out to the Montana Bison Range a 
number of antelope which for a time did nothing, but 
at last becoming acclimated began to breed, and about 
a year ago numbered sixty. During the past winter 
the heavy snow caused drifts, which enabled predatory 
animals to walk over the fence and these antelope were 
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attacked by coyotes and their number reduced to seven- 
teen. A few young, born last spring, caused a slight in- 
crease, but this autumn the number estimated on the 
Range is only twenty-five. 

A similar misfortune overtook the antelope held in 
the Wind Cave National Game Preserve, which also 
had its beginnings in two successive plantings of herds 
of antelope of thirteen each, donated by the Boone and 
Crockett Club. This herd, which has always been 
subject to losses from wild animals, numbered thirty- 
four in the summer of 1921. During the winter ravages 
by bobcats and coyotes reduced these to fourteen. 
Some young were born in the spring and there are 
now supposed to be twenty there. 


It is said that during the past winter a large num- 
ber of coyotes were trapped and killed on and near the 
Montana Bison Range and the Wind Cave National 
Game Preserve. This seems somewhat like an effort to 
lock the stable door after the horse has been stolen, 
but it is well to get rid of these destructive creatures. 
A part of the duty of the wardens employed on each 
of these game preserves should be to spend a good 
part of the winter in looking after and destroying these 
animals so dangerous to the antelope. 

This beautiful and unique species seems rapidly on 
the road toward extermination, and the places in the 
United States where it may still be found are few in- 
deed. In Northern California there are a few, some 
in Oregon and Nevada, and some in Southern Idaho. 
All these, however, are exposed to constant dangers 
from thoughtless and uninformed hunters, as well as 
from their natural wild enemies. The species cannot 


be preserved for the United States until Congress is 
sufficiently interested in the subject to take action look- 
ing toward establishing a large reserve for their preser- 


vation, and Congress will not do this until the public 
is sufficiently interested in the matter to let our legis- 
lators know how it feels. 


A BRIEF FOR BIRDS 


AN is the birds’ worst enemy but he should be 

their greatest protector and friend, because he is 

their greatest beneficiary. Birds should be pro- 
tected for esthetic and financial reasons, but as it is 
easier to convince one by showing him how to save 
dollars and cents, we shall discuss the latter first. 


Over a half billion dollars worth of farm and forest 
products is destroyed each year by insect pests. Tim- 
ber interests lose a hundred million; cotton planters 
sixty million, and the grain crop suffers a loss of two 
hundred million dollars. These are government figures 
and demand consideration! 


Birds can prevent this huge loss if given a chance. 
One insect-eating bird consumes at least one hundred 
of these pests daily. A chickadee averages more than 
300 insects a day, a tanager destroys large numbers 
of gypsy moths, a night hawk kills over 70 grasshoppers 
ina night, many birds destroy the army worm, black- 
birds average 35 cut worms daily and martins feed on 
thousands of mosquitoes. A pair of brown thrashers 
will destroy over 50,000 insects in a summer and a 
pair of cedar birds are estimated to have destroyed 
12,000 canker worms in three months’ time. 

One can see the economic value of insectivorous 
birds. If many could be persuaded to befriend the 
birds, life would be brighter and money saved as well. 
But birds are being killed at an alarming rate! Cats 
are the worst offenders. Snakes probably come second. 
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Other animals kill a great many others while owls and 
hawks do a world of harm. 

If you do not help to conserve bird life you fail to 
encourage free labor, if you are a farmer and kill birds 
you rob yourself of money! You should not permit 
the burning over of brush lands where birds make their 
nests. They are your friends! 

No one can fully state the esthetic value of birds but 
perhaps we may help to arouse to a certain extent the 
popular mind. Chickadees, juncos, snowbirds and others 
are with us always; the singers: the robin, the bluebird, 
the song sparrow, the rose-breasted grosbeak, bobo- 
links, meadow larks, mockingbirds, cardinals and a host 
of others in summer. 

Let no one imagine our birds are excelled as singers 
by the birds of any other land! The English poets 
sang of their songbirds, giving them a world-wide repu- 
tation. Milton wrote of the nightingale: “Sweet bird 
that shuns the noise of folly, most musical, most melan- 
choly”; another of the skylark wrote: “Hark the lark 
at heaven’s gate sings,” and Tennyson added, “and lost 
in yonder living blue, the lark becomes a sightless 
song!” 

Our poets have written equally well of our song- 
birds. All who have, in the springtime around three 
o’clock in the morning, listened to the robin’s song, and 
those who are acquainted with the mockingbird, that 
“slim Shakespeare” of the woods, know full well these 
have no superiors! What would the country be like 
without a single songbird? The fields without a bird 
note, the forests silent, the orchards still and the front 
yards unvisited by a single singer? 

3irds should be attracted and protected. They should 
be studied and rigid laws for their protection passed 
and enforced. A number of birds that migrate would 
remain and aid the farmer if fed in winter and a shelter 
from the weather provided. 


LAWS RELATING TO FUR BEARERS 


HE legislatures which met in eleven States during 
1922 made but few and unimportant changes in 
the laws relating to fur animals. 

In Alaska shooting of fur animals is now permitted, 
but beaver houses or runways may not be destroyed. 
Foxes certified as disease-free by an official veterinarian 
of another country may be imported without quarantine. 
In Montana a person suffering damage from beavers 
may get a permit to take these animals on his own 
premises, but skins so taken must be cared for, prop- 
erly cured, and sent to the State game warden for 
tagging. A special permit must be secured in order 
to ship the skin out of the State. 

Evidence of illegal shipments of fur has been un- 
covered in the course of checking up shipments and re- 
ceipts of furs by the principal fur houses of the country. 
These cases have been prosecuted and fines and penal- 
ties totaling several thousands of dollars imposed. 

Not all States offer bounties for undesirable animals, 
although in most States where predatory creatures give 
trouble there is a price on the heads of wolves, moun- 
tain lions, bobcats, coyotes and similar destructive ani- 
mals. Sometimes the county or township pays the 
bounty. In Wisconsin the State treasurer duplicates 
all county awards. Seals are considered a pest in 
Massachusetts, as well as in the State of Washington. 
Anyone who can catch a panther in New York State 
is entitled to $20 bounty. Bears in Pennsylvania have 
an open and closed season, although they may be killed 
at any time in defense of person or property. 





A PRINTING BOX FOR YOUR 
DARKROOM 


HERE is something uncannily fas- 

cinating about photography that 
prompts one to stand hour after hour 
in a chilly room, wiping wet hands on 
a damp, icy towel—and enjoy it! You 
fellows who have got the bug, and your 
name is legion, also enjoy the construct- 
ing of equipment. Whether the result- 
ing article surpasses or even equals the 
market product, you do enjoy its use 
far more for having made it. 

One such piece of apparatus which 
is almost indispensable to the amateur 
photographer and one which will pay 
for itself many times over is a printing 
box. Such a box takes all guesswork 
out of exposures of different negatives 
and films and once its operation be- 
comes familiar considerable time can be 
saved over the usual method. 

Bright sunlight, of course, is ideal. 
But when you are in school and doing 
odd jobs before and after school hours 
there is seldom occasion for utilizing 
sunlight. A bright incandescent is the 
next best thing. It will be noticed, hows 
ever, that when the printing frame is 
set close to the light, that it is easy to 
under-expose the edges and corners or 
over-expose the center of the paper. 
The exposing box does away with this 
trouble by throwing the light rays 


LLNVGTIAHISL SECTION 
EXPOSURE~ BOX 


through a screen which diffuses the 
light evenly over the entire negative. 

The dimensions of the box need not 
be exact, though we will assume that it 
measures twenty-two inches long, twelve 
inches wide and about ten inches high, 
for convenience. This box should be 
of sound construction and of lumber 
which is dovetailed together, or the 
tongue-and-groove variety. 

The first step will be to remove the 
top. Then attach a seventy-five watt 


E are depending upon the friends 

and admirers of our old corre- 
spondent Nessmuk to make this de- 
partment worthy of his name. No man 
knew the woods better than Nessmuk 
or wrote of them with quainter charm. 
Many of his practical ideas on ~camp- 
ing and “going light” have been adopted 
by the United States Army; his canoe 
has been preserved in the Smithsonian 
Institution; and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute to this de- 
partment their Hints and Kinks and 
trail-tested contrivances—[Ep1tTor. ] 


light bulb to the rear end with a socket 
and connected to a convenient switch on 
the side as shown in figure one. 

Slightly past the center of the box 
fasten the screen, a pane of ground or 
opal glass, of the size of the inside di- 
mensions of the box _ cross-section. 
While the opal glass is superior, ground 
glass will be a little cheaper. This is 
held in place by narrow cleats on each 
side of it as shown. 

The top of the box is now tacked back 
in place and the end carefully removed 
and the lower edge hinged to the box. 


A three-cornered strip of wood 
marked “X” serves as a support for the 
printing frame while two tin strips bent 
to shape form grooves for it to slide up 
and down in. The arrangement can be 
seen in the detail drawing in figure 
three. Figure two shows a side section 
and the way the door opens, 

With a little practice the correct time 
to allow each negative can be found. 
Figure four shows a handy little meter 
which will eliminate any guesswork, 
however. ‘This is a cardboard disk four 
inches in diameter with a cardboard 
hand. The circumference is divided into 
16 parts, each numbered from one to 
ninety seconds in the units shown. Once 
the known density of a negative or film 
is known, the length of exposure can 
be marked in one edge of the film and 
when other prints are made from it at 
a later date all you have to do is to ex- 
pose the time thus indicated. Then, 
with a watch handy you will know the 
exact time required for each and every 
print. 

Date R. Van Horn, 
Nebraska. 
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A POLELESS TENT 


HE single hiker is often confronted 

by the problem of just how to carry 
an adequate tent, with the ridge and end 
poles. Even the small tent requires one 
pole. 

Where the hike is to carry him 
through wooded country, there is no 
need of taking anything but the tent 
itself. The poles can be found on the 
spot. Figure one shows how two sap- 
lings can be selected and cut off at the 
proper height, deprived of the remain- 
ing branches, and used. Since these 
small tree trunks are firmly secured by 
their roots, no ridge pole is necessary; 
the spring in them will keep the tent 
ridge straight. 

Figure two shows how the same 
method can be used for the smaller 
tent. In this case the raising of the 
tent will be comparatively easy. 

It might be well to provide the tent 
with an additional thickness or two of 
canvas or medium thickness leather, 
sewed on the under side to take the 
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brunt of the cut-off poles. Or large 
pieces can be sewed together and car- 
ried in the pocket, to be slipped over 
the cut-off end of the tree trunks on 
the spot, not unlike the application of a 


finger cot. 
D. H. 
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SOME TROUT AND BASS 
LURES 


T= artificial fly of tradition, with 
wings of feathers, body of wool 
or silk, and hackle legs, does not hold 
its field to itself, as it did formerly. 
Experimentation has brought out new, 
more telling effects. Either the fish gets 
more educated, or the angler more ex- 
acting. Change is rife in the fly-fishing 
world as in the world about us. Ma- 
terials, ignored or despised at one time, 
are rapidly coming into use. 

_I suppose every angler has felt this 
influence, and some have tried to work 
out new results under its effects. This 
may serve as an explanation, if not an 
excuse, for writing a description of 
lures somewhat novel, which I have 
worked out and found successful. 

The floating or dry fly is so much in 
use now that it is worth while to try to 
get artificials that are constant floaters. 
Something light for this purpose may be 
used as a foundation for the body that 
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will have flotant quality. Among suit- 
able materials, cork has proved its value, 
but I find balsa wood, which is one-third 
lighter than cork, a good body founda- 
tion. It must be well varnished to pre- 
serve its flotancy. 

_Other materials are such stand-bys as 
silk thread and floss, raffia of all colors 


for body windings, porcupine quills (or 
just quills) for the extension bodies of 
certain kinds of flies, squirrel (red and 
grey) skins and tails, light gut for legs, 
mapleseed leaves for some kinds of 
wings, varnish, dyes, and hooks from 
No. 10 up to No. 18, of as light a wire 
as possible to make the fly float better, 
and some with a long shank, like the 
Chesterton, to accommodate better the 
shape of the artificial. Just how the ma- 
terials are to be used will appear in the 
description of the process of making 
each fly. E 

I have found a fairly large fluffy ar- 
tificial, made from a squirrel’s tail, to 
tickle the fancy of a large trout, when 
other and more orthodox lures were 
refused. This fly is simply and easily 
made. Take a No. 6 or 8 Chesterton 
or other long-shanked hook. Use the 
tail of a freshly-killed squirrel, or soften 
up a dry one by putting it for some 
time in a tight box with a little dish of 
water. With your scissors, cut the tail 
into strips about one-eight of an inch 
wide, beginning preferably at the end 
that joined the body. Lay one end of 
the strip, the end toward which the 
hairs slope, on the shank of the hook 
just above the bend, having the direction 
of the hairs toward the bend, and lash 
it on firmly with two or three turns of 
grey silk thread, and fasten off with a 
hitch. 

Run the thread up nearly to the eye 
of the hook and fasten. Take the strip 
of squirrel’s tail and wind it toward the 
eye of the hook; then fasten with two 
half-hitches. If you wish a sort of 
wing, turn back the unwound end of the 
strip of fur, and wind it down firmly 
to the hook, then cut off the fur. 

Make a neat head by winding the silk 
around several times more, and finish 
off by a half-hitch, or better still, by an 
invisible knot. Then touch up head and 
tail with a little good varnish, a step 
to be taken after the tying of any fly is 
complete. If you wish, cut off the ends 
of the long hairs on the bottom side of 
the fly, to make a sort of legs. 

A ‘good variant of this artificial is 
made by winding on a narrow strip of 
fur (about one-eighth of an inch wide) 
from the squirrel’s body, and then tying 
on two turns of a narrow strip taken 
from the tail. When the quantity of 
fur available is small and the number 
of flies to be made correspondingly 
large, this method is especially avail- 
able. Flies of this sort may be tied on 
hooks as small as a No. 14, and are 
then attractive to the smaller trout. 
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A caterpillar that will float at all 
times is made by using a long-shanked 
hook, about a No. 10, on which force 
a strip of cork or balsa wood about 
three-sixteenths of an inch square and 
half an inch long. First with a hairpin 
or knitting needle or a sufficiently large 
wire, make a hole lengthwise through 
the cork. Then force on the cork, or 
strip of balsa wood, over the eye of the 
hook. 

With a sharp knife or razor blade, 
trim the body material to the proper 
shape and size, making it rather smaller 
than you wish to have the size of the 
body. Take a strip of raffia of the 
proper color, depending upon the variety 
of caterpillar you wish to make, a 
length of silk thread of the proper color, 
and a long hackle feather. Bind on the 
feather and the raffia with the thread, 
then run up the silk on the cork or 
balsa wood body as far as you think 
the feather will wind. First wind the 
raffia over the body, then the body upon 
that, having the fibers stand well out. 
If, as is probably the case, your hackle 
is not long enough to run well up to the 
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eye of the hook, bind on a fresh hackle 
feather, wind the raffia on, follow it 
with the feather, and so on until you 
nearly reach the eye of the hook. Make 
a neat little head with several turns of 
the silk, finish off with a half-hitch or 
an invisible knot, and touch up both 
(Continued on page 82) 
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SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
HE newspapers announce that Mr. 
Fall will retire as Secretary of the 
Interior March 4th next. 

Though an able man, Mr. Fall is by 
many of us considered not a good con- 
servationist, and we believe that his 
attitude toward the forest service and 
toward Alaska has not been for the best 
interests of the country. It seems to us 
of high importance that in his choice of 
a successor to Mr. Fall the President 
should give careful consideration to the 
sentiments held by any appointee that he 
may have in mind toward the protection 
and best uses of the natural products of 
the country. 

Even today the short-sighted American 
tendency is among many people what it 
always has been, to consume without 
reference to the future—and so to de- 
stroy those things which if properly 
preserved and protected might produce 
revenues which would benefit the coun- 
try for all future times. 

Among the names of men suggested 
by the newspapers for the important 
position of Secretary of the Interior are 
those of some politicians, one or two of 
whom have never shown the least care 
for conservation, and of these at least 
one is distinctly opposed to conservation 
measures advocated by some of those 
who are most forward in the protection 
of wild life, as well as to forest and 
water conservation. 

It will be a misfortune if a man of 
this type should be appointed Secretary 
of the Interior, a position which calls for 
the greatest breadth of view and vision 
for the future. Besides this, under the 
charge of the Secretary of the Interior 
are not only things but people for the 
Indians of the country, many of them 
helpless and still unacquainted with the 
ways of modern life, must by him be 
protected and helped on toward an 
adjustment of their views toward present 
things. 

No doubt these matters will be care- 
fully considered by the President before 
he selects the new member of. his 
cabinet, and we all earnestly hope that 
the final choice will be a wise one. 

SEVERAL READERS. 


FISH NESTS 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
N answer to Mr. C. E. Jensen’s ques- 
tion concerning a bass’s nest, I do not 
doubt but that is exactly what he saw. 
I have had a similar experience with 
rainbow trout, brown trout and several 
other species of the larger trout family. 
My home for several years was near 
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LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


the Manistee River, which is noted as 
one of the best trout streams of Michi- 
gan and every spring these big trout 
come up this stream, like many others to 
spawn. And they afford very excellent 
spearing, as they generally weigh from 
ten to twenty pounds and have been 
speared that weigh thirty-two pounds. 
It being strictly against the laws of the 
State of Michigan to spear on inland 
waters for them with artificial light, it 
forced us to get them by sunlight or not 
at all, so we made a very close study of 
their habits. 

These fish when spawning will clear 
the bed of the river for a space a foot 
or two long and several inches wide, so 
when it is struck by sunlight it will light 
up much brighter than the rest of the 
bed of the river. Here they lay their 
spawn, then stay close by and watch it 
by occasionally swimming up past it and 
floating back again. It is claimed that 
they do this so that other fish won’t 
destroy it. 

Epwarp TURNER, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE ACROBATIC RAT 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


N page 22 of the January, 1923, issue 

of Forest AND STREAM I read a 
letter on “White-Footed Mice” written 
by Mr. L. O. Vaught, Illinois. It re- 
called to mind something I had wit- 
nessed while stopping at Useppa Island, 
Florida. 

I occupied a room in the most south- 
erly of the bungalows connected with 
the hotel; two electric light wires, 
strung about six inches apart, about 
14 inch in diameter, ran past the gallery 
of my bungalow and carried electric 
current to some lights further along. 
The power-house, where the current was 
generated, was north of the hotel. 

Each night after dinner the leavings 
from the dining-room would be placed 
into garbage containers that stood near 
the power-house; this garbage became 
pig food the next morning. Two rats, 
bodies about six inches long, would run 
up a palmetto palm near my bungalow 
each night, about the time the garbage 
was being placed in the cans, then to 
the wire and along the wire to the 
power-house about 100 yards distant, 
down another palmetto palm to the cans. 
These rats returned along the same 
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wire after eating; they moved upright 
and with speed; there was no hanging 
from the underside of the wire. | 
watched the rats perform this stunt 
quite often and others witnessed it also. 
The electric wires ran parallel, one 
about six inches above the other; the 
rats always ran along the upper wire 
and their trick of balance, their in- 
stantaneous adjustment to oscillation of 
wire, caused by vibration or by wind 
pressure, was very remarkable. 
JoserpH W. Stray, 
New York. 


OVER THE SHOULDER 


Dear ForEST AND STREAM: 

N the September number of Forest 

AND STREAM I read an article about 
predatory animals carrying meat over 
their shoulders and as I have hunted 
coyotes and wolves in Montana for some 
twenty years, I would like to tell of my 
experiences along that line. 

In June or July of the year 1899, as 
I was returning home one afternoon and 
was passing through a gully I saw a 
coyote carrying the hind leg of a horse 
that had died the preceding fall. The 
coyote had it across the shoulder and 
was holding on with its mouth and had 
its head turned sideways. I should 
judge the horse’s leg was between five 
and six feet long, as it was the whole 
leg from the hoof to the hip joint. I 
was close enough to see well and think 
the coyote was taking the meat to its 
den, for the pups. I am convinced that 
wolves carry game in that way, although 
I have not been an eyewitness to such an 
occurrence. 
' An old friend also told me of killing 
a steer with lump jaw for bait and of a 
wolf coming and carrying away a quar- 
ter of it and going about one quarter 
of a mile before laying it down. He 
said there was six or eight inches of 
fresh snow but he could not sce a sign 
of anything dragging. I am sure he is 
truthful about it. 

Ray Irion, 
Armstead, Montana. 


THE CARP 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 

EFERRING to an article in your 

August, 1922 number by Louis 
Rhead entitled, “The Carp as a Gamy 
Foodfish,” I would like to say that al- 
though they certainly have a flavor all 
their own and not always suited to a 
cultivated taste, they do afford fair sport 
when hooked on very léght tackle. 

Once I was fishing in a nice little bass 
and pickerel stream, using live bait. As 
the day was hot I let it down with a 
dipsey from the shore. After a few 
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‘The trade-mark . dependable tackle 
) by all vil ; 


South Bend 
BASS-ORENO 
(supplied with either 
Treble or Single hooks) 


No. 1131 South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
Price $12.50 


C famous Si tand- 


geass you may go—whatever waters you may fish 
—you will always find anglers who know and have a 
high regard for, the famous Bass-Oreno and South Bend Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel. They speak of them as “stand- bys,” and stand- 
by as an angler says it has but one meaning, “fish-getter.” 


The Bass-Oreno is a sure fish-getter, not only of bass, but muskel- ( 

longe, pike, pickerel, many salt water species and even trout. The South Bend Level- Winding Ant-Back 
Wir > 

Its patented groove-head design — many times imitated, but (ee 

never equalled—is responsible for the minnow-like, wobbling, which assures greater fishing possibilities 


diving action of the Bass-Oreno, so irresistible to game fish. chee ane 


Over one million Bass-Oreno and Babe-Oreno (smaller size) baits 
sold, indicates their popularity among bait-casting anglers. 


To thousands of anglers who use the South Bend Anti-Back- 

Lash Reel has come the realization of bait-casting 

accuracy. Through its patented anti-back-lash South Bend SURF-ORENO No, 963. A 
feature “thumbing” is not necessary; back lashes, cches gue teh. tn ineakans. 
snarls and tangles are eliminated. 


Guaranteed without time limitation against defective 
workmanship, material or design. All broken 
parts will be replaced—any defect will be rectified 
—if not due to misuse or neglect. We further 


guarantee this reel to fulfill all that we claim. 
South Bend PIKE-ORENO No. 975. A 
“Fishing What Baits and When,” tells more about deep wale an ee —— for 


these two “stand-bys” also other South Bend Baits. In 10 colors. 
Contains expert angling information. A postal gets it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10227 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





A New Kind of 
Wad that Makes 
a Better Shell 


HE wadding in a shell has 
more bearing on shell effi- 
ciency than many shooters 
suppose. These new cork wads— 
Cork-Tex—promote shell accura- 
cy and preserve against moisture. 


Soft and resilient, yet strong, 
Cork-Tex Wads hold their form 
in the shell, and do not blow to. 
pieces in firing. They minimize 
recoil, thus lessening nerve strain. 
They represent a new and im- 
portant ballistic development. 


Write for our free book,‘‘Shell 
Certainty Through Ballistic Sci- 
ence,” covering these and other 
points of interest to every in- 
formed shooter. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
513 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 


Note: We make the “Cork- 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. Wedo not manu- 
facture shells—but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may be 

supplied with “‘Cork- 

Tex” wadded shells. 


ry: New WAD 
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shots without results I hooked a couple 
of small bass which I returned to the 
water. Just about then I got a fair 
strike and after the fish had taken off 
about fifty feet of line it turned and with 
very little assistance came for shore with 
the line just about taut. When he got 
within eye range I saw he was a carp, 
but it resembled most anything but that 
lowly fish and sure paddled some to get 
away. This fish only weighed about a 
pound and three-quarters and must have 
been hungry or mad. 

Now I am no champion of the carp 
as personally I don’t like their flavor, 
unless disguised with garlic, onions, etc., 
and they are not popular in these parts 
as food fish, but a larger fish of from 
8 to 15 pounds ought to put up a lively 
scrap on light tackle and would require 
a little tact on the fisherman’s part as 
they can give a pretty stiff pull and often 
will spring a light rod. 

Jos. Batt, Buffalo, New York. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


N the ancient days the Platte River in 

Nebraska was a great region for geese 
to stop, but forty years ago gunners 
became so many that most of the geese 
were driven away, and it is unusual to- 
day to get a shot at them. 

Early in December four of us were up 
on the Platte River looking for ducks. 
The stream was frozen over for the 
most part, and the few open channels 
running along the bank were full of 
slush ice. We had looked for birds in 
several spring holes and in a narrow 
spring-fed open lake near the river, and 
had seen only a few ducks, most of 
which were in the water along the south 
side of brush-covered islands seeking 
shelter from the north wind, which was 
carrying with it a fine mist that froze 
to everything it touched. 

After driving several miles up and 
down the islands looking for ducks, we 
left the car and walked toward the point 
of a rather heavily timbered island. 
Two of the four were following a nar- 
row channel which separated this island 
from the main land, one was following 
a smaller channel on the opposite side 
of the island, and I was hurrying toward 
the west point of the island where once 
or twice lately I had flushed a fine flock 
of mallards. The point is heavily tim- 
bered and I used much caution in trying 
to reach a position from which I could 
look over the water along the island and 
the whole north channel for half a mile 
to the west. 

When I reached a point where I could 
see, I turned to hurry back as fast as I 
could, that I might let the others know 
what I had discovered. At any moment 
one of them might fire a shot at a rabbit 
or a crow and disturb what I had seen 
sitting on the ice some 300 yards distant 
up the river, apparently not more than 
25 yards from the river’s bank. Here 
was a flock of Canada geese, 40 I 
thought at my first view, but a second 
look reduced the number to 15, of the 
biggest Canada geese I had ever seen. 
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The pasture to the south of where they 
were sitting was level for a mile, with 
grass two feet high along the river bank, 
Everything was coated with ice and 
frost, and the air was full of mist, so 
that objects were difficult to make out, 
and it was hard to mark, to my satis- 
faction, the exact place we should try to 
reach to come directly behind the geese, 
I invited the rest of the party to follow 
me to the point where we could all see 
and calculate the precise spot we should 
try to reach, but the others remained be- 
hind discussing the best method of ap- 
proach and left me to do the observing, 

The only mark that I could use seemed 
to be the fence posts running along some 
10 feet back from the bank, and from a 
clump of brush near the bank I counted 
12 posts east. I did this several times 
in order to be sure that if we reached 
this point we would be exactly behind 
the flock and closer to a Canada goose 
than I had ever been before. 

Here was a chance of a lifetime, for 
these geese were sitting there on the ice 
unaware of the presence of anyone. In 
the party there were three Winchesters 
and one double-barrel gun, carrying in 
all 22 heavy goose loads. We were ap- 
proaching a flock of Canada geese, well 
bunched on the ice, not over 20 yards 
from the river bank, with every possi- 
bility for a successful approach behind 
the high grass along the bank. It is very 
unusual in my experience for a Canada 
goose to alight or remain for any length 
of time within gun range of the river 
bank. IL have seen hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of geese in the Platte River, 
but I have not seen, nor do I expect to 
= again, anything like what I saw that 

ay. 

We drove back to the bridge over the 
river, crossed to the main island south 
of the geese and drove westward into 
the pasture about 400 yards south of the 
geese. When we left the car we took 
with us a pair of breast waders lest our 
hip boots should not be available, and 
then we started toward the twelfth post 
from the clump of brush on the bank. 
About 100 yards from the bank we left 
the boots, and two of the men dropped 
there their heavy coats, in order to pre- 
pare for action. We meant to get all 
of that bunch of Canadas that we could. 
We had a plan whereby each man should 
fire in such a way that our success 
should be as complete as possible. It 
proved that there were only eighteen 
geese in that flock, so that we had a few 
more shells than we actually needed. A 
single shot ought to be enough to account 
for a goose, and not long before this 
some of us had succeeded in getting 
down twelve mallards with twelve shots. 

Some of us, I think, wondered whether 
we could carry all these eighteen geese 
to the car. There were four of us and 
the geese weighed from twelve to thir- 
teen pounds a piece. We felt glad, too, 
that we were going to get them all, so 
that not one would be left to bewail the 
sad fate of its mate. 

We came up, as we should have done, 
behind the twelfth post; nothing was 
wrong with the approach, but when we 
got there we discovered that the geese 
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All Over 35 Powis oa 
Is Useless Weight 


The 35 pound Johnson Twin is no load even for a boy or girl 


to carry—but it is the next 20 to 50 useless pounds that 
“break your back.” That is why sportsmen are swinging 
to the Johnson Twin by thousands. Folks who know most 
about outboard motors are first to appreciate the Johnson. 
They know that Pounds don’t give power, speed or dur- 
ability; that anything over 35 pounds is useless weight. 
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Johnson Performance Unequalled 
Arthur Ohme’s 4,000 mile cruise up the Great Lakes and 
through the wild, Thousand Lakes region of Minnesota 
put the Johnson to the hardest test a motor was ever given. 
The Johnson was the first motor to attempt that trip. The 
first to cross Lake Superior. 

Mr. Ohme’s motor finished the trip after seeing more and 
harder service than you would give a motor in 10 years. 
Examination at the end showed perfect running condition 
—almost no wear. A dynamometer test for power showed 
a greater h.p. than when the motor left the factory last May. 


In addition to light weight, unsurpassed speed, power and durability you 
also get these exclusive features in the Lightweight Johnson: Universal 


M4 Steering, Instant Reverse, Free and Automatic Tilting, Spark and Throt- 
Weighs Only tle Control. Built in Quick Action magneto, real float feed carburetor, 
patented anti-cavitation plate, case hardened, heat treated crank shaft, 
3 5 P O N D S propeller shaft and drive shaft, phosphor bronze bearings throughout. 
U Hardened heat treated, 344% nickel steel gears. 
New catalog folder describes all these valuable 
features. Write for Free copy today 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 852 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


ohnson 


DETACHABLE MOTOR The Lightest, Speediest 
For Boats and Canoes a Oe ee 
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ability and Hitting Qualities 
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Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


= greatest boon to modern 
flemen and shotgun users is 


“HOPPE NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. Oil alone will never 
do this. Prevents pitting and 
fouling. You'll find it an aid 
to accuracy. Your’ sporting 
goods dealer can supply you. 

(You know your gun is clean— 
if you use Hoppe’s NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 Notrh 8th Street © PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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were still twelve posts below us and 
standing there with their heads high in 
the air—one of the party had ventured 
to take a look to see just how we were 
coming out and the geese had seen him. 
It was too late for a second attempt, for 
when a goose catches one glimpse of an 
approaching hunter, it is good-bye goose, 
farewell hunter. 

We did not shoot. The geese began 
to honk and started to fly some hundred 
yards below us. We were all too dis- 
appointed to take a chance shot when 
we saw really how easily we could have 
come within twenty-five yards of that 
flock had our marking been correct. 
After it was all over and considerable 
brokenheartedness had been freely ex- 
pressed, we saw that there was a curve 
in the bank exactly twelve posts above 
us. This we had not noticed because of 
the iced-over condition of everything, 
until the geese were gone—together with 
the greatest chance I have ever had of 
bagging a whole flock of Canadas. 
From this curve in the bank the fence 
ran in a direct line, from my point of 
observation, back in the brush to a clump 
of bushes backed up by high trees, so 
that from the position 400 yards down 
the river one could not tell that more 
than twelve posts intervened. 

At all events, the place we wanted to 
reach was just twelve posts below us, 
and fifteen yards out from the bank be- 
yond this post was the place where the 
flock had been resting on the ice. 

I am not sure but that Dame Nature 
plays a strong hand in matters such as 
this. Had it not been cold the river 
would have been open; had it been clear 
I would have correctly marked the ap- 
proach; had it not been such a day the 
geese would never have been so close to 
the bank; so I believe that Nature takes 


care of her own 
Gero. B. KINpIG. 


SHOOTING COLDS 


Dear ForEsT AND STREAM: 


pee ThY I awoke with a regular 
old grippy cold; one of those con- 
tagious colds which most of us pick up 
once in a while. My first thought was 
to stay in the house and send for a phy- 
sician, but what I really did was to put 
a pair of big, husky fox hounds and a 
shotgun in a car and run up country 
a half dozen miles. There the dogs 
jumped a big red fox and ran him for 
about four hours through a few miles 
of soft, melting snow until Reynard de- 
cided to call it a day and ran in a hole. 
My part of the game was to tramp from 
ridge to ridge trying to head off Mr. 
Fox, never being in just the right place 
at just the right time, but always ex- 
pecting to out-general my sly opponent 
next time. 

How did this hard cross-country hike 
help a cold? It’s this way; the strenu- 
ous exercise caused profuse perspiration, 
that’s good for a cold; then the deep 
breathing of fresh air helped a lot, and 
the cheerful frame of mind I achieved 
was another great help. When I got 
home I took a real hot bath, drank as 
much water as I could, rolled up in a 
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warm blanket and took a nap. That 
broke up my cold. 

Try it with a bird dog or a rabbit dog 
if you’re not a fox hunter, or a fish 
pole will take the place of a dog on a 
pinch, or you can do it without a dog, 
gun or rod by simply hiking over a good 
stretch of country. 

An Itaaca Fox-Hunter, 


THE TRACK OF THE 
“TYPHOON” 


“THE. Tracks of the Typhoon,” by 

William Washburn Nutting. The 
Motor Boat Pub. Co., New York. Price, 
$2.00. A plain, unvarnished tale of deep 
sea navigation in a 45-foot sailboat that 
will enthrall the variest land-lubber as 
well as the most expert seaman. 

The Typhoon made the trip under sail 
from Baddeck, Nova Scotia, to Cowles, 
England, a distance of 2,777 nautical 
miles, in 22 days, 1 hour and 20 minutes 
—and returned by the southern route via 
the Azores to New York. 

The story chronicles the history of 
The Typhoon from the time of her con- 
ception to the finish of her cruise a year 
later and is filled with practical advice 
and the lore of the sea as worked out 
under actual conditions. What those 
conditions were and how the intrepid 
crew of the little Typhoon met the 
storms and heavy seas of the mid-At- 
lantic is told by the author in a master- 
ful way. 

The book should be read by all who 
love adventure and the sheer joy of con- 
quering the gigantic forces of Nature. 


In March 


Adventures in Comradeship, 
by W. Livingston Larned, which 
tells how father and son found 
a great bond of good-fellowship 
in outdoor sport, begins in the 
March number and will run seri- 
ally throughout 1923. 


Auto Touring, by Raymond S. 
Spears—filled with practical ad- 
vice concerning this popular pas- 
time. 


Trout Psychology, by Edwin T. 
Whiffen, analyzes the movements 
of trout and offers some’ good 
advice to fishermen. 


Northern Visitors, by Edwin 
C. Hobson—a delightful essay 
on winter bird life. 


In the Heart of Nova Scotia, 
by E. L. Chicanot—for big-game 
hunters. Usual departments and 
many additional features of in- 
terest to sportsmen. 
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Ernest Thompson Seton 
Wizard of Woodcraft and Animal Lore 


VERYONE who loves the out-of-doors 

will be interested in this opportunity. 
No other author quite approximates the 
style and charm of Ernest Thompson Seton. 
A new achievement in the art of book- 
making—that of the alchemic gold process— 
has made possible a binding that conforms 
entirely with the cheerful style of the 
writing, and with the unique illustrations. 
Mr. Seton, himself, has drawn the unique 
pictures from which the publishers have 
made the gold stamping. Thus, the per- 
sonality of this outdoor genius is beautifully 
expressed on the outside of his books, before 
a single one is opened. 

Books that hold the mysterious thrill of the 
forest—that carry you back to vacation- 
land—that make you breathe the’ pine- 
scented air—hear the swish of green trees— 
and sigh for the wonders of the woods as you 
enjoy the stirring, true stories of animals 
and the Great Outdoors! Read the dra- 
matic story of the dogs who lived double 
lives of peacefulness by day and murder by 
night. Make the acquaintance of Coaly, 
the beautiful outlaw horse that would not 
be tamed by man. Follow the amazing 
history of a super-intelligent wolf, who 
evaded capture for five years and killed at 
least one doe every day. 

Interwoven with the dramatic incidents 
of the narratives are hundreds of details of 
camp craft. The great outdoors is for 
everybody who enjoys his or her life to the 


lustration; bunny plays dead, the cub climbs 
a tree, how to lay a camp fire, foot prints of 


grizzlies, etc. 


Dr. Frank Crane Says 
“IT have turned to the livest man I know. 
He has lived much outdoors, knows the 
birds, beasts, and, as Saint Francis of 
Assisi would say, ‘Our brother the sun and 
our sisters the winds and woods. He is 
Ernest Thompson Seton.” 


The Beloved Author 


Mr. Seton is universally beloved because 
he has the unusual gift of doing three things 
well: he entertains, he 
diverts, he instructs. 

And in addition he is 
a most. engaging 
artist. His pen 
pictures run all 
through his 
books. These 

SEG as 

quaint 

and full- 

flavored 

with 


the outdoors as are his word pictures. 
newest book from his magic pen is included 
in this st—WOODLAND TALES—this vol- 
ume alone has 100 drawings by the author. 
TWO LITTLE SAVAGES has 
ings—and so on! 
gravings and pen-and-ink drawings of every 
outdoor subject—from grizzly bears to Indian 
Wigwams. 


The 


300 draw- 
And all have half-tone en- 


These are not ordinary books. They are 


printed on rich soft paper, with deep gener- 
ous margins, and open, clear type. 
every 


Nearly 
page has a _ whimsical illustration. 
The art of books knows nothing quite so 
fascinating as this. In his wonderfully 
refreshing style Mr. Seton makes you feel 
that you are living in a delightful vacation 
land. You breathe the pine-scented air 
and listen to the rustling of green trees and 
enjoy the romantic mys- 

ry of outdoors to the 

fullest. 


It hes 

been years 
since you 
could buy 
such _ beautiful 
books at such a 


fullest. The wonderfully attractive book 
of Ernest Thompson Seton are 7 
for boys and girls and all the 
older folks who are boys or 
girls at heart. The winter 
is here, but now, with some 
of the most interesting 
and profusely illustrated | 
books ever published, you 
can bring the outdoors 
right into your home, and 

keep it there with you 
during the fall and 
winter 

The special binding, 

the cheerful style of 

the writing, the hun- 

dreds of unique illus- 

trations all combine 

to make a set of 

books that you 

and your family 

will always value. 

Nearly every 

Page has its 

own special il- 


The 
World’s 
Most 
Unusual 
Outdoor 
Books 


remarkably low 

price. We will 

quickly dispose of 

the few sets we are 

now placing on sale. 

TODAY is the time 

to order, if you want 

to benefit by this spe- 

cial price. Don’t wait 
until the edition is gone. 
There are only a few, and they 
must go to those who order first. 


Special Offer 


Just mail the coupon and we will send 

a complete set to you on approval. Keep 

the books for five days—look them over-— 

admire their make-up—browse through them— 

enjoy them, then decide whether or not you will 

keep them. But don’t decide until you have first 

examined the books in your own home for Five 
Days Free. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City 


/ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. F S-2, Garden City, New York 


Please send me for FREE examination the 6-volume set of 


Ernest Thompson Seton. I will return this within five 
days if I am not entirely satisfied. Otherwise I will remit 
$1.00 in five days and $2.00 a month for only five months 
thereafter, in aceordance with your special offer. [5% 
discount for cash with order.] 
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New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

gun— 

first lock 

fired 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme loac. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in, stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Scarfs, Muffs, Chokers, 
etc., made from your raw or 
tanned furs. Enormous savings. 
Write for FREE CATALOG to- 
day. Tells everything. ARTHUR 
FELBER FUR CO., Dept. m-2, 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Coats, 


LS pew the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 
has worn 
Russell’s. 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 
from the 
best quality 
chrome tan- 
ned leathers. 
Ask your dealer 
for Russell’s—if 
he can’t show 
them, write for 
our catalog. 
W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO, 
910 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


we Never-rip” 
a seam 
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THE BIG GAME OF 
NORTH CHINA 
(Continued from page 53) 


group of bears, which was given the 
generic name of Selenarctos by Pére 
Heude, must be considered as character- 
istic of China and neighboring parts of 
Southern and Eastern Asia; the brown 
bears, or Ursus arctos group, ranging 
throughout the Amur region, Siberia, 
Central Asia—including parts of North 
China, Tibet and the Himalayas—and 
westward into Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Northern and Central Europe; the 
sloth-bear (Melursus ursinus) occupy- 
ing India; the sun-bears (Helarctos) 
the Malay Peninsula and Indo-China; 
the polar bear (Thalarctos maritimus) 
north circum-polar regions; the grizzlies 
(Speleus, of Brookes) ranging from 
Manchuria and the Amur—possibly also 
from Western Mongolia—by way of 
Kamchatka, the Aleutian Islands, and 
Alaska into western North America; 
the American black bears (Ewarctos) 
occupying North America; and the spec- 
tacled bears (Tremarctos) parts of 
South America. 

The grizzly bears do not, so far as is 
at present known, range into North 
China—unless Ursus lagomyarius turns 
out to be a grizzly and not a brown bear; 
but mention may be made of a large 
black form of grizzly that occurs in 
Manchuria. This is Spele@us cavifrons 
(Heude), which is mainly interesting as 
forming a connecting link between the 
prehistoric Pyrenean cave bear (S. 
speleus) of Europe and the present-day 
grizzlies of North America. The 
writer claims to be the only European 
sportsman who has shot one of these 
formidable Manchurian grizzlies, the 
skull and skin of his specimen now lying 
in the United States National Museum. 

The wolf of North China has been 


| named Lupus tschiliensis, Matsch., and 


is a large, rather solitary animal re- 
sembling the North American timber 
wolf, rather than the Siberian wolf, its 
nearest neighbor. It is larger than the 
latter, which may be called true lupus, 
and varies considerably in different parts 
of its range. In Mongolia it is very pale 
in winter, with a fine, thick coat of long 
fur. In China it is much more yellow- 
ish in tone. It is seldom seen more than 
two or three in group, frequently hunt- 
ing alone. Living in the hills and moun- 
tains, it visits and harries the plains at 
night, and in winter becomes very bold, 
even entering the villages and walled 
cities. It then attacks man without 
hesitation, and frequently carries off 
children even in broad daylight from the 
village streets. It is very common 
throughout Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, the 
Ordoo, and Mongolia. In Western 
Manchuria, where the winter is very 
severe, it is said to band together in 
large packs, when it becomes as great a 
scourge and menace as its Siberian 
relative. 

An animal that still occurs in the 
wilder parts of Western Kansu and in 
Manchuria, but which elsewhere has be- 
come extinct, is the Siberian wild dog 
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(Cyon alpinus). This animal is of a 
foxy-red color, and has the appearance 
of what is known as a “yaller dog,” the 
mongrel type of animal to which our 
domestic breeds revert if not kept pure, 
or allowed to degenerate by inbreeding, 
Thus it appears to have been the an- 
cestor of most of our domestic breeds of 
dog, though doubtless the wolf, and pos- 
sibly also the fox and jackal have been 
crossed with it. The red dog of the 
Deccan (C. deccanensis) and _ other 
species of the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
China, and South and Central China are 
closely related to our species. The wild 


Horns of Cervus grassianus from West 
Shansi 


dog hunts in large packs, and is terribiy 
destructive to game in the districts where 
it occurs. In fact, it soon clears the 
whole country of game, and it is prob- 
ably this fact which is causing its own 
extermination, since nowhere is there 
sufficient game to keep it going. The 
Chinese call this animal Yeh Kou, or 
“wild dog,” and Tsai Kou, or “wolf dog” 
in the North, and Hu-tou Kou, or “fox- 
headed dog” in the Yang-tzu Valley. 


EAVING the carnivores we come to 

the ungulates, or hoofed animals, 
which perhaps are more truly included 
in the term big game. 

One of the most sporting of these is 
the wild pig, of which several closely 
related species have been recognized in 
China and neighboring parts. The form 
occurring in North China from the 
Tibetan border eastward as far as Shan- 
si, and southward along the Tsing Ling 
range is known as Sus moupinensis, M.- 
Edw. It isa large animal with fine tusks. 
and a coat varying from greyish brown 
to grizzled black. To be met with in all 
the hilly and mountainous areas, this 
animal at times becomes a formidable 
pest by reason of its numbers, raiding 
and devouring the farmers’ crops, and 
ruining acres of cultivated land by its 
rootings. The wild pig does not appear 
to range into Chihli, just why does not 
seem clear, but it is met with on the 
Yang-tzu and as far north as Southern 
Shantung, where it is called Sus pallu- 
dosus, Heude, and again Manchuria, and 
Corea, where it is known as S. gigas, 
Heude, and S. coreanus, Heude, re- 
spectively. S. leucomystax, T. & S., or 
the white-whiskered pig, with which the 
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Yang-tzu form was confused by Robert 
Swinhoe, is confined to Japan, and is a 
rather small, short-headed form. The 
Manchurian form is remarkable for its 
enormous size, specimens of as much as 
600 Ibs. weight being fairly common. 
The Corean form is smaller, while the 
Yang-tzu species though large does not 
equal the Manchurian form. in this re- 
spect, has a slender skull, not very large 
tusks, and is, generally speaking, a rather 
pale or light colored form. 

The mountains of Western Shansi 
form one of the _ best pig-hunting 
grounds in North China, and it is there 
that some of the best bags in this line 
have been made by European sportsmen 
from Tientsin and Peking. 

The wapiti, or “elk,” of North Amer- 
ica is represented in our region by pos- 
sibly two forms, one in North Shansi, 
which has been identified from specimens 
secured by the writer as Cervus xantho- 
pygus, M.-Edw., originally described 
from Manchuria; and the other in 
Western Kansu, recently described and 
named Cervus kansuensis by Mr. Po- 
cock, from specimens secured by Fen- 
wick Owen and Frank Wallace. 

In both these forms the body and 
antler measurements fall considerably 
short of the American species (C. cana- 
densis), of which owing to the shape of 
their horns they may be considered sub- 
species. These large Chinese deer are, 
however, considerably larger than the 
European red-deer, and have much 
stouter horns. They appear to be inter- 
mediate between the American wapiti 
and the red-deer of Europe, their habits 
agreeing as much with the one as the 
other. 

A much more graceful deer, and one 
more beautifully marked, is the North 
China sika, or spotted deer. The group 
to which this animal belongs has been 
given the sub-generic name of Sika, and 
is typified by the little Japanese spotted 
deer, Cervus sika. The North China 
and Manchurian representatives are, 
however, large animals, fully as large as 
the European red-deer. They have very 
handsome horns, though eight points is 
the limit. In summer the pelt is of a 
beautiful chestnut-red color, with large 
white spots on the body part. In winter 
it is brown, the spots fading away to a 
grayish-brown, often being almost in- 
discernible. Four species have been 
recognized, namely: Cervus mantchuri- 
cus, Sw., and C. dybowskii, Tacz., from 
Manchuria and the Ussuri region, C. 
mandarinus, M.-Edw., (=C. hortulorum, 
Sw.) from the Imperial Hunting 
Grounds in Chihli, and C. grassianus, 
Heude, of the forested mountainous 
country of West Shansi. These, it must 
be confessed, have been separated on 
rather slender differences, and by some 
might be considered only varieties of 
one species. These large sikas are all 
forest loving deer, and are only to be 
found where there is plenty of thick 
cover. Owing to the value set upon 
their horns when in velvet they are ruth- 
lessly hunted and it is only a matter of 
time for them to be exterminated 
altogether, at least in the wild state. 

(To be continued) 
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This year is the third centennial 
of the first white English settle- 
ment in the regions about the 
Kennebec River. 


Just three hundred years ago—in 
1623—Sir Fernando Gorges, “‘the 
father of American Colonization,” 
sent his son up the Kennebec 
River to establish the first colony 
of white men. 


Then, as today, the river was 
known as the Kennebec—‘‘long 


lake.” 


Then the sons and daughters of 
the Norridgewock Indians built 
their youthful romances on the 
lakes and streams about the Ken- 
nebec. 


Three hundred years have passed 
but the traditions of the ‘‘canoe 
on the Kennebec” still remain. 


All over the length and breadth 
of the land—wherever lakes and 
streams are found _.KENNEBEC 
CANOES safely glide through the 
whispering waters and carry their 
hunters, fishermen, lovers. Every- 
one! 


When you go canoeing let the 
spirit of the Norridgewock Indians 
guide you on your KENNEBEC 
CANOE. 


Write for beautifully illustrated book 
describing the famous Kennebec Canoe 
We will gladly 


and its various models. 


send it to you FREE. 


ciate. 


Kennebec Boat and 
Canoe Company 


22 R. R. Square 


Waterville, Maine 
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FISHING IN BERMUDA 


MANY VARIETIES OF GAME FISH ARE 
FOUND IN THE SURROUNDING WATERS 


By JAMES ALBERT WALES 


GREAT deal has been 
written about the many 
and diverse attractions 
of Bermuda, but it 
seems strange that lit- 
tle mention has been 
made of what to many 
would be the greatest 
lure of all—the catch- 
ing of big game fish. 
Bermuda prides itself 
on being “different.” 
When it comes to fish and fishing, it is 
actually unique. Think of being able to 
catch 296 varieties of fish, a large pro- 
portion of which are not likely to be met 
with in other waters. 


The angler who pines in winter time 
because he cannot go to California for 
tuna and broadbill swordfish, or to the 
Gulf of Mexico for tarpon, will perhaps 
be surprised to learn that he can encom- 
pass a very respectable fishing holiday 
within eight to fourteen days, by trying 
his luck in Bermuda. It is only two 
days from New York, and while four 
days between boats will allow for some 
rare sport and enable the angler to com- 
plete the trip within eight days, when 
he reaches the islands he will be loath 
to leave so soon. 

Tuna and tarpon have been taken in 
Bermuda, but not in liberal quantities, 
as these fish require brackish or coastal 
water, and it is not available there. 
The “horse mackerel” of Bermuda is a 
little tuna, or “tunny” averaging about 
fifteen pounds, and is found in abun- 
dance. However, the angler wil! not re- 
gret the comparative scarcity of two or 
three sorts of large game fish, because 
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there are numerous others, running up 
to and over 100 pounds, that will give 
him exceptionally fine sport. Prominent 
among them is the amberfish, or amber- 
jack. This is the Atlantic cousin of the 
Pacific species known as the yellowtail, 
an extremely game fish much sought in 
California waters. Louis L. Mombray, 
director of the New York Aquarium, 
recently caught an amberfish weighing 
130 pounds. 

The hogfish is a fighter that will test 
the mettle of any angler. Even the 
twenty and twenty-five-pound hogfish 
will put up a battle that will not be sur- 
passed by any other fish of equal weight, 
and the chub, which is taken best in 
February and March, and which runs 
about twelve to fourteen pounds, is a 
remarkably game fish for light tackle. 

The green and spotted morays are 
hard fighters, treacherous, and one is not 
always sure of having “finished” them. 
Walter B. Hayward, in his engaging 
book “Bermuda Past and Present,” tells 
of a native fisherman who, while fishing 
with a partner from a dinghy, impru- 
dently pulled a green moray over the 
gunwale before killing it. It attacked 
both men savagely, until they were 
obliged to climb the mast and capsize the 
boat. Another Bermuda fish story that 
has been verified, is that a green moray 
captured for the New York Aquarium 
bit a piece out of a one-inch plank in its 
fight for freedom. 


VERYTHING is in the fisherman’s 
favor, in Bermuda. Practically 
every day is a good fishing day. The 
facilities are abundant and the grounds 
readily reached. The best fishing is 
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Typical fishing boat in Bermuda waters 
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among the reefs which border the islands 
on all sides. The water is so clean and 
clear, due to the coral formations, that 
one can see for a depth of forty to sixty 
feet, an important advantage when a 
large fighting fish has been brought in 
almost to the boat. 

Fishing parties occasionally go in 
motor boats or small steamers, but the 
popular practice is to hire a sloop or 
whaleboat with a native pilot, and take 
lunch and make a day of it. The boat 
and pilot will cost eight or ten dollars 
for the day and will serve a moderate- 
sized party most satisfactorily. The best 
boats are equipped with a well for pre- 
serving the day’s catch. Hand lines are 
used almost exclusively, and at times it 
is necessary to pay out as much as fifty 
fathoms. Rod and reel are rarely seen. 
Some of the small and elusive sorts of 
fish are taken in “pots” or cages, and in 
nets, but our tourist angler will find that 
his hand line of say 24-strand will not 
only keep his hands full but will at times 
just about take the skin off of them if 
they are not inured to tussling with the 
“fightinest” fish. 

Live bait is used for the big fellows. 
Two popular varieties bear the pictur- 
esque names of Slippery Dick and Mud 
Belly. The native lobster is the best 
bait for hogfish and chub, and is a most 
toothsome dish itself, comparing more 
than favorably with the Maine variety. 

Besides the big fellows, there are 
smaller fish—see how many of these 
names you recognize: breams, grunts, 
angel fish, groupers, silk snappers, gray 
and red snappers, cavello, sailor’s choice, 
bonito, gwelly, porgies, turbot, and three 
species that bear a curiously close re- 
semblance to their prototypes, the parrot, 
squirrel, and cow fish. The four-eyed 
and flying fish are also diverting spec- 
imens. 

Many of the species of fish found in 
Bermuda are beautifully colored and 
their habits are also worthy of study. 
The angel fish is clothed in iridescent 
scales of gold, green, and blue, and other 
fish are almost as gorgeous. Even those 
who do not care for fishing, will find 
pleasure in a trip to the Sea Gardens, 
five miles from Hamilton, the capital. 
Glass-bottomed boats are used, enabling 
visitors to see the numerous peculiar and 
bright-colored fish, and the sea-fans, 
anemones, brainstones, sea-eggs and 
puddings, and star and finger coral, as 
well as other curious plants, many of 
them swaying in the water as if moved 
by the wind. 

Another “close-up” of Bermuda fish 
may be obtained in the natural grottos 
near Harrington Sound, which are 
known as Devil’s Hole and Neptune’s 
Grotto. Here are over two thousand 
fish, of about thirty species, among which 
the grouper predominates. This wide- 
mouthed, red-jawed fish is as hungry as 
a cub shark. It changes its mottled 
colors to black, in a flash. Mr. Hay- 
ward relates the story of a British army 
officer who scoffed at the ferocity 
claimed for the grouper. He threw his 
dog into the pool and in a few seconds 
the animal had been torn to pieces. 


Savage Model ’99 lever- 
action— Savage lever- 
action made in follow- 
ing calibers: .22 hi- 
power; .250-3000; .30-30; 
-303; and .300. 

Savage bolt-action made 


in following calibers: 
oo and the new 


When all depends on one 
quick shot—the powerful 
Savage action never fails 


When you’ve been out all day, and your feet are sore, and 
you’re just about all in—and then—just one brief moment 
—just one quick shot—that’s the time your rifle must 
function right. And that’s when a Savage is at its best. 
The swift, sure action and the rugged strength of a Savage 
will always meet this test. 

And you can cram a Savage magazine full of soft point 
bullets with never a fear of flattened, lopsided noses. For 
the Savage rotary magazine supports the cartridge at 
the base and prevents battering from recoil. And—loaded 
or empty—this rotary magazine keeps the even balance of 
the rifle always the same. 


Savage manufactures a caliber to meet every demand of 
the big and medium game hunter. Savage high-power 
rifles are built around the .22 hi-power; the Savage .250- 
3000; the .30-30; the Savage .303; and the new .300 that 
fells the biggest. 

Savage manufactures the following high power cart- 
ridges: .22 hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; .300; and .303. 
Savage ammunition is recommended for its remarkable 
accuracy. For the best results we advise that Savage 
ammunition be used in Savage rifles when possible. 


Ask at your dealer’s or write for the interesting catalog 
describing the Savage hi-power rifles, .22 rifles, Savage re- 
peating shotguns, and automatic pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department 101, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York. 


Savage repeating shotgun—accurate and hard- 
hitting, hammeriless, solid breech design; 
Savage high - pressure, smokeless barrel. 
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of the soft stylish furs GLOBE 
experts create from skins of your 
own catch. They have a personal 
value which makes them dearer to 
mother, wife or sweetheart. 
Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with actual photographic illus- 
trations what we can make from 
— skins. Satisfied customers 
it year in forty-six states are 
proof that we can satisfy you. 
Every hunter or lover of out- 
doors should have this book. Your 
copy is FREE. Ask for it. 


Globe Tanning Co. 


Marvelous 
Book Sent 


FRE 


This Stylish Set 


Made from Your Raw Furs 
SAVES FROM 30% TO 50% 


Besides, you get better furs and greater satis- 
faction because you furnish the furs yourself. 
Your mother, wife, sister or sweetheart will ap- 
preciate a set or coat made from furs you trap. 
Send your furs to Willard’s to be tanned and 
manufactured and get only first-class  guar- 
anteed workmanship. Our 58 years standing in 
the fur trade is your guarantee of our reliability 
FREE Catalog gives latest style suggestions and 
full information. Write to-day for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
MARSHALLTOWN IOWA 
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They bite best in June, when they are 
found “snapping” in their spawning 
grounds along the south shore. They 
will then bite at unbaited hooks, and 
sport is turned into arduous labor. They 
are far more ravenous at this time than 
our own harbor blues in September. 


HE first Bermuda fish introduced to 

New York were brought by P. T. 
Barnum. Six hundred fish from Ber- 
muda were transported alive in 1862, 
and added to Barnum’s Ann Street 
Museum. These oddly formed and 
brilliantly colored fish from tropical 
waters were a great drawing card for 
the master showman. 

The New York and Detroit Aquariums 
have a number of Bermuda fish and it is 
to be regretted that the supply is no 
longer being replenished. The excellent 
aquarium formerly situated on Agar’s 
Island, Bermuda, has been discontinued, 
but the Government is planning to estab- 
lish a new and larger one. From this 
source about six hundred fish were 
formerly sent to New York every year, 
in iron tanks in which the temperature 
of the water was uniformly kept at that 
of Bermuda. 

No chronicle of Bermuda fish and 
fishing should be completed without 
mentioning the fact that many of the 
fish provide exceptionally good eating— 
and the native cooks can make a most 
appetizing dish from almost any kind— 
even from a cub shark, highly spiced. 


THIS MONTH IN THE 
OUTDOORS 
(Continued from page 65) 


low the suggestion of the Biological 
Survey and do this practical thing: build 
low hutches with roofs that will keep 
out snow and make wigwam-like stacks 
of grain sheaves with openings below. 
Keep the entrances free from snow and 
scatter within cracked corn or small 
grains or seeds. Putting out food on a 
bare spot on the ground is an easier 
method, but not so useful, as quail need 
the exercise of scratching for their food. 


SPORTSMENS’ DINNERS 


FeEBRUARY is a month for sports- 
mens’ dinners. It is a particularly 
good time for dinners because legisla- 
tive sessions are usually held or getting 
under way and there is hardly a state 
that does not have its laws on fish and 
game amended, rewritten, wiped off the 
statute books or have bills presented to 
embody new laws. It is always a good 
thing to invite the Governor, a United 
States Senator, a Representative or a 
State Senator or Assemblyman to come 
to a dinner of sportsmen for the truth 
of the matter is that, if they are not 
anglers or gunners, they are in a quan- 
dary regarding fish and game legislation. 
Thousands of bills are introduced in 
every legislature and only the most 
efficient legislator can read and com- 
prehend their nature. Ask any legis- 
lative man or woman if this statement 
is not true; if you question it. 
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Dinners of sportsmens’ clubs always 
are pleasant, with their moving pictures 
of the outdoors and the yarns and ex- 
periences heard are usually interesting 
and informative. Four years ago this 
month, in New Brunswick, N. J., I at- 
tended the annual dinner of the Middle- 
sex County Sportsmens’ Association and 
Mr. Thorfin Tait, its President, was dis- 
cussing the Edgar Bill, which had the 
support of the Governor, and was in- 
tended to take the funds accruing from 
the fish and game licenses and placing 
them in the general funds of the State, 
which would have meant that the money 
so raised could have been used for gen- 
eral state purposes, and not, as hereto- 
fore had been the practice, using them 
entirely in the interest of fish and game. 
Mr. Tait spoke of the need of a state- 
wide organization which could fight 
such measures, having the sportsmen of 
the State behind such public opinion. 

The next speaker, John B. Burnham, 
president of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, told of how New 
York had such an association, coordi- 
nating the views of the sportsmen on 
legislation affecting them and how suc- 
cessful it was in its undertakings. All 
of which as a good reporter I chronicled 
and the next day Kenneth F. Lockwood, 
who writes the entertaining “Out in the 
Open” of the Newark Evening News, 
pounced upon the idea, agitated it in his 
newspaper and among his angling and 
gunning friends, called a meeting and 
with the cooperation of Mr. Tait, Jack 
Schwinn, Arthur J. Neu and others the 
New Jersey Fish and Game Conserva- 
tion League was organized. It is func- 
tioning well to-day and last December 
at its annual meeting and dinner in 
Newark, N. J., issued as its mouthpiece 
the initial number of the New Jerscy 
Outdoorsman, a readable publication. 


*PossuM TIME 


OUTH of the Mason Dixon line, 

now is ‘possum time. Of course 
*possum hunting is not one of the top- 
notch sports but there is a bit of fun to 
it, and for midnight fun it is worth 
staying up all night for. It is certainly 
far more exciting than-holding four aces 
in a poker game. And when the ’possum 
is dislodged from the tree, and the dogs 
are fighting to get the ‘possum and the 
Negroes are fighting to capture the 
‘possum from the dogs, the ‘possum is 
trying to get away from both, the ex- 
citement of four aces fades into insig- 
nificance. 

“My Old Kentucky Home,” one of 
one hundred and twenty-five songs that 
fell from the pen of Stephen Collins 
Foster, whose sad fate was to die in a 
public institution, pays a tribute in its 
second stanza to the ’possum. Don’t you 
recall it? 


“They hunt no mo’ for the ‘possum and 
the ‘coon 
On the meadow, the hill and the shore! 
They hunt no mo’ by the glimmer of the 
moon 
On the beach by the old cabin door.” 


It will identify you, 
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Missouri’s battle song of Democracy 
in 1912, when Champ Clark was its can- 
didate for the Presidency, paid a tribute 
to the ‘possum: 


“My dawg Drum is a good ol’ houn’, 

Trails the ‘possum on the driest groun’, 

Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 

You’ve got a-quit kickin’ my dawg 
aroun’.” 


Senator Robert L. Taylor of Ten- 
nessee, who many knew by his sobri- 
quet, “Fiddling Bob,’ was fond of 
‘possum and when some one sent a 
‘possum to him in Washington, he 
wouldn’t have it cooked by a Washing- 
ton chef, saying “nobody knows how to 
cook a ‘possum but a Tennessee nigger.” 
He sent to Waldo Ridge, Tennessee, for 
the right man, who cooked the ’possum 
to the satisfaction of Senators and to 
cap the ‘possum dinner, the Senator got 
out his “fiddle” and Senator Bradley of 
Kentucky with the banjo for a partner, 
they had a celebration unique in the an- 
nals of the capital. 

Just how the gentleman from Waldo 
Ridge, Tennessee, prepared the ’possum 
is not told, but if you want Uncle Sam's 
recipe, it is here: 

“Skin, singe and wipe the opossum in- 
side and out; hang it for several days, 
providing the weather is clear and the 
place perfectly cold. Fill with potato or 
black walnut stuffing, sew up the slit, 
place it in a roasting-pan, and add one 
chopped onion, a pint of boiling water, 
one teaspoon of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoon of pepper. Roast, basting oc- 
casionally, for three hours. Have the 
oven very hot at first, lessening the heat 
during the last of the cooking.” 


Raccoon HuntTING TIME 


N the North, as well as the South, 

now is the time when the Ancient or 
Midnight Order of "Coon Hunters hold 
forth and there is more good-natured 
fun on one of these midnight trips than 
any “party” held between the same 
hours, for when home is reached, re- 
freshing sleep follows, with no after 
effects. 

Usually the men meet after darkness, 
the meeting places easily found because 
all the dogs of the neighborhood seemed 
to have congregated at the one spot. 
Every man who owns a coon dog feels 
that it wouldn’t be a regular ’coon hunt 
unless his ’coon dog is among those 
present. 

The ’coon is a night wanderer and in 
the South, in addition to the guns, there 
is often carried an axe to cut the tree 
where the ’coon takes refuge. When 
the ’coon is located by the light of the 
pine tree torch, the shining eyes of the 
‘coon being readily seen, and the animal 
is tucked away in the bag, then comes 
the fun of a midnight supper in the 
woods. And, of course, some one tells 
the old story of Davy Crockett’s ’coon, 
which really wasn’t Davy Crockett’s 
coon at all, although David Crockett like 
the other buckskin men of America was 
a good shot. If corroboration is needed 


of that fact, read the thrilling story of 


Hound Dog 
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**T thought you had a bird 
dog, Jim. He’snothingbut 
a rabbit hound.”’ 


‘Well, let him go. Infalli- 
ble’s quick enough to 
knock’em without adog.”” 


Infallible 


4 Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


Two Guns 
—in One 


At last, the all-purpose porpore qun—-something 
you’ ee ane a Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
put itin your automobile, suitcase 
cuecnal you have both rifle and shotgun. 
ieee barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 
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Ithaca Guns. 
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And get the best possible 
prices. We are one of the 
oldest Fur Houses with a re- 
putation for being honest. 
Send us your next shipment. 


by our 
Expert 
Tanners 


Into beautiful fur coats or robes. We 
have one of the finest tanneries in the 
country and do more tanning than any 
other House in the U. 8S. We give ab- 
solute satisfaction. Send for our free 
illustrated catalog today. 


Albert Lea Hide & Fur Co. 
Dept. FS-2 ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
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the Alamo again. The ’coon, however, 
that came down from the tree, came 
down to Captain Martin Scott, Ver- 
monter. 

It seems that the hunting party treed 
a ’coon which took refuge on the high- 
est limb. Five of the party had tried 
and failed to disconnect the raccoon from 
the tree and the ’coon was enjoying the 
fun, Finally the last member of the 
party came up. He was Captain Martin 
Scott. As he looked into the tree, he 
spied the saucy raccoon, now bold, and 
hearing the story of the others, he was 
offered the next shot. As he took a bead 
on the animal, the ‘coon looked slyly 
around the limb and inquired: 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Scott.” 

“What Scott?” 

“T am Captain Scott.” 

“Are you Captain Martin Scott?” 

“The same.” 

“Well,” said the ‘coon, unlimbering 
himself, “you need not shoot; I’ll come 
down.” 


SOME BASS AND TROUT 
LURES 
(Continued from page 69) 


ends with varnish. Good combinations 
are white hackle over black raffia, 
brown raffia with black hackle at either 
end and brown raffia in the middle. 
When the varnish is dry, trim off the 
tips of the hackles so that they are short 
and bristling like the hairs of the living 
insect. 


RASSHOPPERS are a very killing 

form of bait, so deadly, in fact, that 
one hesitates to use them where fish are 
comparatively few and fishermen are in 
an inverse ratio. Yet under certain con- 
ditions the use of the artificial is per- 
missible and sportsmanslike. 

This fly also requires the use of a 
long-shanked hook of fine wire, and 
about No. 10 in size. A slightly flat- 
tened strip of cork or balsa wood should 
be perforated lengthwise with a knitting 
needle, hairpin or hatpin (somehow the 
world still has some use for women, af- 
ter all), and the hook forced, eyed end 
on. The cork or balsa wood should be 
trimmed with a sharp blade until it is 
somewhat flattened on the sides so that 
the height of the body will be slightly 
greater than the width. The latter half 
should round down bluntly to the shank 
and present a more rounded appearance 
than the forward part, which merely 
requires to have the four edges trimmed 
off slightly. Make the cork or balsa 
body somewhat smaller than you expect 
the finished appearance of the insect to 
be, yet do not work down enough to de- 
stroy flotancy. If you are in doubt, put 
the fly, as thus far made, into a dish 
of water and if it floats, go ahead; if 
it sinks, make a somewhat larger body 
before proceeding. 

Assuming that the body floats, take 
a strip of green raffia (green hoppers 
are common and taking), lash it to the 
hook at the lower, or barb, end of the 


ForREST AND STREAM 


body, and wind smoothly up nearly to 
the eye of the hook, fasten, and finish 
off with green silk thread, shaping the 
front end bluntly to imitate the head of 
the natural. 

For the long, bent legs, take a small 
wire hairpin having a length of about 
three inches. Force this through the 
body about half-way down from the 
head. With a narrow strip of bright 
green raffia, begin about a sixteenth of 
an inch from one end of the wire and 
wind on smoothly and tightly till close 
up to the body, then back half way to 
the end of the wire, then back to the 
body, thus making.the upper half of the 
hopper’s leg more muscular than the 
lower. Pass the raffia once or twice 
around the body, and wind down the 
wire on the other side to make that leg. 

Remember that the upper half of this 
leg is to be wound first, down to the 
middle of this side of the wire, back 
to the body and then down to within 
one-sixteenth of an inch of the tip. 
Bend both legs at an angle, to simulate 
the legs of the natural hopper, and with 
forceps twist the bare, short end of each 
leg backward, to form the foot. The 
shorter front legs, two pairs, are made 
by passing a short length of fine gut 
through the body at about equal dis- 
tances between the long legs and the 
head. Bend these down for a few min- 
utes till they set, then trim them off to a 
length of about a third of an inch. 

The wings are two small hackle 
feathers, dyed green, with the forward 
quarter-inch bare of the featherlets, to 
form the antennae. These are laid 
lengthwise upon the back and fastened 
with a few turns of green silk to match 
the raffa. The forward ends of the 
feathers should project about a third 
of an inch in front of the head. Give 
the whole insect, except wings. a good 
coat of varnish, and let dry. This lure 
will float and keep up well, although 
the leader and a considerable length of 
line sink. 


"THE dragon-fly is coming into use, 
especially as a lure for bass. This 
artificial requires a long-shanked hook 
as a foundation. If the lower end of 
the hook is slightly bent up, the appear- 
ance of the fly is more natural. A No. 
8 or a No. 10 hook is about the right 
size for a dragon-fly of ordinary dimen- 
sions. Perforate lengthwise a strip of 
cork or balsa wood about three six- 
teenths of an inch square. Force this 
on over the eyed end of the hook. 
Leave the front half of the cork about 
the same size, rounding off the edges 
nicely, and trim the rear end down care- 
fully to about half that size, rounding 
and tapering it to resemble the long 
body of the insect you are copying. I 
make up two styles—one with a dark 
blue body and transparent wings, the 
other with a black body and white wings 
marked to resemble those of the natural. 
Wind on, as a body, a strip of raffia of 
the color to match the type you are 
making, getting it on smoothly and cov- 
ering up the cork or balsa wood nicely. 
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Finish off with a half-hitch or an in- 
visible knot. 

The wings are made of thin sheet 
celluloid, transparent or white traced 
in India ink, and varnished. For this 
size of fly, make the wings about an 
inch long and a quarter of an inch 
broad. Cut the wings somewhat in the 
shape shown in cut and sew on the 
body. It is well to catch a dragon-fly, 
if you can, and imitate its wings. 

The wings are to be sewed to the top 
of the body just back of the eye of the 
hook. Be sure to fasten the thread 
firmly by passing it through the body 
two or three times, after the wings are 
fastened on. The wings may be a little 
loose but will tighten up when the fly 
is varnished. The artificial is to have 
two pairs of legs, one just under the 
wings and the other about three-six- 
teenths of an inch farther back. The 
legs are to be made and mounted as 
were the short legs of the grasshoppers. 
Varnish all over and hang up to dry. 


;| Ane spinners are made up by 
much the same process. The insect 
is slenderer and has longer legs propor- 
tiovally, and the wings are slenderer. 
Smul spinners, with the quill of a 
fea her for the body, are more attrac- 
tiv: to fish. The legs are very long 
and help to float the fly. The wings are 
made of small maple seed-leaf wings, 
about a quarter of an inch long. The 
seeds are dried, if not in this condition 
when found, then dipped in varnish and 
dried several times. This process 
toughens them and makes them more 
durable. A No. 12 or No. 14 hook, 
long-shanked, is suitable for this size. 
The slender quill of a feather is cut to 
a length of about nine-sixteenths of an 
inch, leaving the rounded or pointed 
end of the quill on. Soften by soaking 
thoroughly in warm water, and force 
over the eye of the hook, then lash se- 
curely at the front or eyed end. 

The quill may be dyed any color, 
light brown is good (the Waldcraft 
stains are excellent for this purpose) 
and then varnished. This stops up both 
ends of the quill, and makes it a sort 
of air-chamber to assist in flotancy. 
The wings are lashed on, passing the 
thread criss-cross over the part on top 
of the body. The six legs of light gut, 
about an inch long, are made by 
doubling and lashing onto the body two- 
inch lengths of light gut, stained the 
proper color. Put one pair just in front 
of the wings, extending out in front of 
the body, another pair about half-way 
back on the body, and the third pair 
just under the wings. Varnish all over 
and hang up to dry. 

An attractive small brown moth is 
also made with the maple seed-leaf 
wings. Find the small dried seed leaves 
under any hard maple tree, and varnish 
with several coats. The body of the 
moth, on a No. 10 or No. 12 hook, may 
be of cork or quill; the cork floats better, 
but the quill is neater. The body of this 
fly should be prepared as for the small 
spinner described, and colored light 
brown. 
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The wings are darker, and just about 
the color the varnished seed-leaf will 
give. After preparing the body, as de- 
scribed for the small spinner, though it 
should be plumper, fasten on the wings 
so that they droop partly over the body, 
but having them flare out somewhat. 
This is the position the insect ordinarily 
carries its wings in when at rest, or else 
extended at the side. 

I have never seen a moth at rest with 
its wings vertical. The position is 
sometimes taken temporarily, but not as 
a rule when the insect is resting. The 
six legs of light gut, stained brown, are 
to be fastened on as described for the 
spinner, but should be about three- 
eighths of an inch long. The finished 
insect is to be varnished and dried. 
Moths up to a No. 6 hook in size may 
be made in this fashion. Wings of 
feather or thin sheet celluloid may be 
used, but are not as buoyant as those 
of the maple seed-leaf. 

A very good shad fly is made of a 
No. 8 or No. 10 hook, using the blunt 
end of a porcupine quill for the body 
and maple seed-leaf wings. The body 
is about nine-sixteenths of an inch long. 
The quill, stained light green for the 
male and brown for the female, is 
forced over the eye of the hook, pointed 
end first. It is securely lashed to the 
hook at the eye and varnished. 

The wings are taken from a small 
maple seed-leaf, trimmed down so that 
they will extend just beyond the bend 
of the hook, when fastened on. They are 
secured by lashing the main rib of the 
seed-leaf to the hook just back of the 
eye, after to be varnished and dried 
several times. 

The maple seed-leaf is the closest in 
appearance to an insect’s wing in shape, 
structure and venation, that I have suc- 
ceeded in finding. The two feelers, each 
about half an inch long, are made of a 
doubled length of gut, colored to match, 
and lashed on at the eye of the hook, 
on top, so that they will extend in front 
of the body. The six legs of light gut, 
stained to match, are lashed on to the 
bottom of the forward end of the body, 
one pair under the forward end of the 
wings, and the other pairs each about 
an eighth of an inch behind the pre- 
ceeding pair. Varnish the finished fly 
and hang up to dry. 

A March Brown is made on a No. 8, 
10, or 12 hook, with a porcupine quill, 
pointed and extended out behind, for 
a body. The wings are of dried maple 
seed-leaf, and are the closest to the na- 
tural that I have been able to find. 
They are prepared by varnishing and 
drying several times. Trim off the seed 
at the lower end, and leave a little of 
the main rib projecting, by which it is 
to be lashed to the body. The quill is 
stained light brown. It is softened in 
water and lashed for about three-six- 
teenths of an inch to the body just a 
little back of the eye. 

It is then varnished to make a little 
air chamber to assist in flotancy. It 
projects about half or three-quarters of 
an inch behind the bend of the hook, 
and stands up quite in the appearance 
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of the natural. The wings are lashed 
on in’an upright position on the hook, 
just ahead of the porcupine body. They 
may be separated, before the fly is var- 
nished, about an eighth of an_ inch. 
This helps to “cock” the fly somewhat 
better, but is not quite so lifelike in ap- 
pearance. 

The six legs, of thin brown gut, are 
next placed on. The first pair should 
be at the extreme front of the body and 
project forward. The second pair 
should be just under the front end of 
the wings, and the third pair about an 
eighth of an inch further back. The 
fly should then be varnished and hung 
up to dry. 

Generally stated, the advantages of 
the flies described are these: they will 
float—most of them will not sink even 
when leader and line are submerged; 
they are more natural in appearance 
than the ordinary “fly,” and for the most 
part are extremely durable. 

Epwin T. WHIFFEN, 
New York. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
(Continued from page 64) 


rivals in noise and robbery are keeping 
their winter stores, and many a red 
squirrel has sputtered in impotent rage 
when he found one of his favorite caches 
broken into by the gay-coated air thieves. 
One of the most laughable sights in the 
woods is the spectacle afforded by a 
blue jay and a red squirrel mutually be- 
rating each other and trying at the same 
time to stow away the winter’s supplies 
without revealing the hiding places. 

Notwithstanding its bad habits each 
bird has a great deal to commend it, 
for many a lonely trapper has been 
amused by the mischievous tricks of the. 
whiskyjack, while the sportsman home 
from the backwoods tells with never 
failing delight of “the way that bunch 
of blue jays tormented one of those big 
Cat Owls.” The coat of the blue jay 
will always endear him to the lover of 
Nature, for there are all too few of our 
native birds in blue livery, and none 
that display it more conspicuously than 
our noisy friend. 


THE SHY ONE 


ROBABLY the word “mouse” brings 

to the minds of most people the pic- 
ture of a dirty gray little animal scud- 
ding for shelter as the pantry door is 
opened. Against this hanger-on man 
has always contested, but, nevertheless, 
it has followed him to the ends of the 
earth. We hate the mouse and _ its 
thievish ways; and as it is paralelled in 
destructiveness by most of the native 
wild species of this country, we have 
come to look askance on all mice. 


One species, however, does compara- 
tively little damage: its appearance is 
also markedly different from that of the 
house mouse and the meadow mice and 
field mice with which the farms are 
overrun. Even the most prejudiced 
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housewife on seeing one of these little 
creatures for the first time is apt to ex- 
claim, “Oh, isn’t it pretty?’ And the 
woodmouse is pretty. It is dainty in ap- 
pearance and carries itself as befits its 
station; the aristocrat of mice. The 
back is a rich golden brown, becoming 
more brilliant in winter, with the under- 
parts a uniform dazzling’ white. As if 
to increase the contrast, the line of de- 
markation is absolutely unbroken from 
nose to tail, each color ending abruptly 
as if to emphasize its richness and 
purity. Set into this background un- 
usually large black eyes—which give it a 


mild expression rather than the cunning | 


look of most mice—and you have some 
idea of this mouse of the camp. His 
other names are equally appropriate, 
“deer-mouse” at once conveying the 
thought of swiftness, while ‘‘white- 
footed mouse” is self-explanatory. 

They are exceedingly shy (and small 
wonder), for there is not one of the 
animals or birds of prey but what is 
ready at any time to make a meal of 
woodmouse. So he usually looks afraid 
of his own shadow. If they are not 
molested around the camp, but are fed 
with crumbs, they gain confidence in 
man and become quite tame, but any 
sudden movement or noise will send 
them to safety in a flash. When undis- 
turbed they often sit up prettily on their 
haunches, using their forepaws as hands 
for feeding, or washing their faces much 
in the manner of their arch enemy, the 
cat. 

They have many different kinds of 
nests, and one of the most favored is 
the little hole in the ground, the en- 
trance cunningly placed between two 
roots so close together that even the 
weasel cannot squeeze his slender body 
through. To this refuge only the snakes 
can penetrate. If he can reach this shel- 
ter when hawk or owl threatens his life 
he is safe, but he does not always get 
there, and then, if there is snow on the 
ground, you may see where the delicate 
tracery of his footprints end abruptly, 
and on each side there will be the marks 
of feathers in the snow. Like the squir- 
rels, they frequently take up their resi- 
dence in the outbuildings of farmhouses, 
but even so, they are not very destruc- 
tive to grain; in fact, their habits are 
more nearly like those of the squirrel 
than like other mice. They often build 
anest for themselves in the crotch of a 
tree or shrub out of fine grass and 
leaves, but more often they will hunt for 
a bird’s nest—even dispossessing the 
rightful owners—then enlarge it and 
roof it over to make. it weatherproof. 
This type of nest is given preference as 
a nursery, and here the mother raises 
her family of four to seven squeakers, 
so that they are equally self-confident in 
the branches or on the ground. 


Their usual food is insects, wild fruits, 
berries, seeds and various kinds of 
acorns and nuts. The nuts and seeds 
they gather and store for winter use, as 
they would otherwise often feel the 
Pinch of hunger. They are not above 
hest-robbing, but are never so foolhardy 
as to attempt to rob the nest of any bird 
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COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


NOT A FILTHY SWEATBOX SLEEPING 
BAG but an ideal outdoor bed with air- 
mattress and pillow enclosed within a water- 
proof felt lined cover. Weighs 12 pounds 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Made with Goodyear thoroughness, of pure Para 
Rubber. When not in use roll ’em up and stow 
‘em away in your fishing coat pockets, creel, or 
any other handy place! 
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that could punish them severely for de- 
spoiling its home. Windfall apples are 
their especial delight, for they find it 
easy to get the seeds, and until the 
apples begin to rot there is plenty of 
juicy flesh to enjoy. Mushroom hunters 
would never be at a loss as to what 
mushrooms could safely be eaten if they 
were to accept the judgment of this fas- 
tidious little chap. He knows the good 
from the bad and is never at a loss him- 
self; shunning all poisonous and emetic 
varieties, while revelling in the delicious 
taste of edible fungi. 

Unless trapped, they are seldom seen 
in daytime, occasionally coming out on 
cloudy days, and the only one I ever saw 
in the sunlight was a mother whose nest 
I had disturbed. But at night you may 
hear their little feet rustle beside you in 
the leaves as you stroil along the wood 
path, or perhaps hear their faint squeaks 
—mere whispers of sound—as they call 
to each other in their work and _ play. 
The reign of night is one which man is 
not apt to dispute (at least in the 
woods), and when he does question it, 
he must carry his sunshine with him like 
the firefly, for his eyes make him a crea- 
ture of light, not-of darkness. But the 
shy one, as the Indians call him, knows 
the darkness is his best friend, for, al- 
though many of his enemies are abroad 
at that time, not one has the advantage 
over him in eyesight during the noc- 
turnal hours, 


TRAPPING THE THREE 
RIVER ZONE 
(Continued from page 58) 


Murphy continued to have fair luck 
with the foxes so he sent in a number 
of skins with us. That was the tragic 
part of it—while we had plenty of 
money, or its equivalent in furs, this fact 
would not keep us from starving. 
Another thing that had gone against us 
of late was the disappearance of the 
moose and deer. Try as hard as we 
might it seemed that we were unable to 
get any meat. We hunted at every op- 
portunity and generally carried our large 
rifles with us when on the trapline, but 
in our hour of need no game crossed 
our path. 

The trip out to Edson was very hard 
on us as we had to break trail through 
the fresh snow. Nevertheless we made 
the trip in short order and the evening 
of the sixth day found us back at the 
Athabasca. Furs sold on that trip 
averaged as follows: Red fox, ten dol- 
lars; lynx, twelve dollars; brush wolves, 
six dollars; ermine, sixty cents. We 
had taken Murphy’s silver fox in with 
us but the best offer we got was forty- 
five dollars so we brought it back to 
him. After dividing up our pitifully 
small grubstake it was at once apparent 
that we would have to keep on the trail 
for the rest of the winter as it would 
be impossible to get out with horses 
before May. 

Mr. Rapelje continued to lose his 
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horses and in an attempt to save a team 
for use when the snow left he brought 
four of the strongest ones over to the 
Athabasca and had Murphy feed them 
what little wild hay remained there. It 
was pitiful the way the poor creatures 
died. The only place where they could 
get any feed at all was on the hillsides 
facing the south. Here the wretched 
dumb animals pawed_ unceasingly, 
searching for the dried grass under the 
snow until their strength gave out and 
they fell into the snow for the last time, 
unable to regain their feet. 

Knowles and I were on the trail from 
morning to night and it kept us mighty 
busy running our lines and making the 
trips to town, each of the latter being 
a hundred and twenty miles both ways. 
We were like steel, tempered by the 
scourge of the trail till we hardly knew 
what fatigue meant. Every night on 
the traplines we spent all the way from 
one to four hours tending to our furs, 
depending, of course, on the amount 
taken each day. Here is where we 
learned the value of our sleigh dogs. 
A large number of the furs taken from 
a wilderness trapline are dead and 
frozen stiff as boards when the trapper 
comes <long. Small animals are not 
hard to handle, even when frozen, and 
may be placed in one’s pack-sack and 
carried readily. A frozen lynx or brush 
wolf, however, is an awkward load for 
the trapper. Our traplines were cut out 
so that we could drive the dog team any- 
where and all we had to do was to stop, 
take the animal from the trap and throw 
it on the sleigh. 

One would hardly believe that an 
ordinary dog can be broken to work so 
well on a sleigh, and the loads four or 
five of these faithful animals can draw 
is surprising indeed. I for one, would 
never be without them and today have 
one dog, which I use as a leader, that 
I would not part with. A leader is the 
main thing in a dog team—for with a 
good one who knows the trails and will 
follow them, one can go most anywhere. 
Indeed, I do not know what we would 
have done that winter without dogs as 
there was no other means of getting 
grub to that part of the world without 
using an airplane. 

(To be continued) 


WINTER IN OUR GAME 
COVERS 


(Continued from page 55) 


farmer’s lad about trapping weasels and 
shooting crows and hawks may not 
come amiss either, and often times a 
small gift of a few shells or steel traps 
will bring forth a promise to put out 
feed regularly throughout the cold 
months. Anything done along this line 
will have its certain reward, and when 
another October rolls around and you 
come up to that first point all eager with 
expectancy, you can say to yourself, “If 
I kill this fellow, I have earned him and 
many others, too,” and thus disclaim the 
old adage which says that “You can’t 
eat your cake and keep it too!” 
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RIG FOR THE BARNEGAT 
SNEAKBOX 
(Continued from page 61) 


Next the whole foot can be laced to 
the boom by a cotton rope which passes 
alternately around the boom and through 
a thimble. Another piece of cotton rope 
is made fast to the upper thimble, and 
the sail hoisted a little. The rope is 
passed around the mast and through the 


first thimble, then around the mast and 


through the next thimble, etc., hoisting 
the sail as you go. When the sail is all 
up, tighten on the lacing rope and make 
it fast to a cleat at the bottom of the 
mast. This rope loosens up as the hal- 
liard is let go so that it is not necessary 
to uncleat it when you hoist or lower 
the sail. When reefing it must be short- 
ened on the cleat. 

To assist in reefing quickly, fasten the 
middle of a three-foot length of cotton 
rope to each cringle (the thimbles at the 
end of the reef row), whip the ends and 
leave them there for future use. Put in 
atrial reef. Let down the sail until you 
can take a couple of turns around the 
boom and through the cringle with the 
reef line at the forward end. Then pull 
the other end out along the boom until 
the reef row is tight but not stretched. 
Fasten a little wooden shoulder under- 
neath the boom about six inches farther 
out to prevent the reef line from slip- 
ping. Pass the reef lines around the 
boom, over the shoulder, back through 
the cringle and knot them together. The 
points can now be tied. They should 
be passed between the sail and the boom 
and not around the boom. Never tie the 
points until the two cringles are fastened 
or you may tear the sail. 

The main sheet is the same as the 
halliard. One end is made fast to an eye 
in the deck aft of the cockpit and about 
a foot from the edge. It is then led 
through a block on the boom, through 
another block on the other side of the 
deck, then to the hand. In ordinary 
weather it can be held with the same 
hand that holds the tiller. 

The jib is snapped on to its stay and 
the lower corner fastened with a line or 
snap hook to an eye in the deck. The 
sheet is about 20 feet long being seized 
to the thimble of the sail at its middle 
and one end coming aft each side of the 
mast through a hole in the forward end 
of the coaming to a cleat. Only the lee 
sheet is used, the other being loose, and 
the sheets must be shifted when coming 
about. 

The rest of the ordinary equipment 
consists of a pair of oars, an eight-foot 
push pole, a sponge and bailer and a 
ten-pound anchor with about 75 feet of 
three-eights line. There should be a 
chock or fairlead for the anchor line on 
the bow, but the line is made fast around 
the mast, instead of to a cleat. 


\V TH this equipment one has a good 
boat for a day’s sail and by taking 
out the mast and covering the boat with 
tushes, a good shooting punt in the fall. 
The boat used in this way, however, is 
only about half used, as with a little 


Kampkook No. 4 is shown 
in the picture. Has warm- 
ing shelf, folding wind 
shield, detachable tank. 
Two-quart tank holds six 
hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 
4% x 10% x 19 inches, 
weighs 14 pounds. Price 
in U.S. $11.75. 


vacation tours—every outing requires the American 

Kampkook. This dependable, sure-fire stove is always 

ready at a moment’s notice for any cooking job. Enables 

the camper to prepare.a big meal or roadside lunch any- 

where as quickly and conveniently as at home. No fuel to 

a - muss or trouble; makes its own e from the same 

grade of gasoline you use in your car. urns a hot, blue 

It’s All Inside flame rsh. from smoke, soot al odor. Wind proof; safe 

Meee ese anywhere. Used by most experienced campers. Six styles, 

All parts, including tank  %7-50 to $15.60. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. The 
and legs, pack inside. genuine bears the name AMERICAN KAMPKOOK. 

Catalog of complete line of Kampkooking necessities sent on request. 


KAM Pp KOOK American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 832 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


H OLIDAY PICNICS, week-end trips to the woods and lakes, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to figure on that 


New 1923 Model 


UNION 
CAMP TRAILER 


For Details, Address 
UNION TRAILER WORKS a 


320 Charles St. Boonville, N. Y. 236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Pack along this practical Stove 
Beneath your Auto Cushion! 


Here is efficiency! A stove for campers and 

others that folds up like a checkerboard and Folds Flat 
may be carried by a sturdy handle like a brief- edumateet ht 
case. The total weight is but 17 pounds, yet doanee Som 


it gives you every advantage of a modern kitchen range. 


Burns any available fuel. Fires quickly in any weather 
Construction: Best Black Iron. No screws or bolts (noth- 
ing to lose or wear out). Good for a lifetime of abuse. 
Cooking surface: 1244” x 20”. 


The LIVINGOOD COLLAPSIBLE CAMP STOVE 


is obtainable wherever outing goods are sold or direct 
from our factory, by express, upon receipt of Check. or 


Illustration Shows Money Order. $8.50 


Oven Attached to . 
Pipe Including Oven and Roasting Pan, $13.00 


Express Charges Collect Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Also made in one smaller and one larger size. Write for particulars. 


LIVINGOOD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LEBANON, P 
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IT’S GOLF TIME NOW IN CALIFORNIA! 


Roses Are Blooming 


The Playground of the World Is Calling 


Spring months are the height of the social and out- 
door season at 


The Ambassador 


LOS ANGELES 










A Resort Hotel In A Great City 


Crowning its own 27-acre park, The Ambassador 
is a center for the “Life of Los Angeles."” Ambas- 
sador Golf Club, Riding, Polo, Tennis, Bathing, 
Sailing, Fishing and Hunting all within easy reach. 









At night the famous 


if “Cocoanut Grove” 


Is for 

i" Dancing or the Beautiful Ambassador Motion 
Picture Theatre 

There are 36 shops, a School, Dance Studio, Doc- 
tor's Offices and Post Office in this great hotel. 

i : The Rates Are Moderate 

Outside Room with Bath:from $5.00 a day 


Write for Booklet and Chef's Book 


of California recipes. 
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ForEST AND STREAM 





more work it is perfectly capable of tak- 
ing care of its crew of two for a week's 
cruise, and many week ends. I have 
known the joys of many a cabin craft, 
yet only last summer I spent many week 
ends with pleasure and comfort in a 
boat no larger or better equipped than 
this one will be. 

First we must have a tent, which need 
be no more than a sheet of eight-ounce 
canvas arranged to go over the boom 
and button down over the combing. To 


.make it comfortably high, another eye 


must be put in the mast about two feet 
above the deck, in which the boom is 
shipped at night. Near the stern we set 
a boom crotch, to raise the boom about 
three feet off the deck. Haul in the 
sheet and cleat it tight to keep the boom 
from jumping out. The tent proper will 
extend from the forward end of the 
cockpit to about two feet behind the 
after end and should be fastened outside 
the combing every 18 inches. At the 
forward end sew two triangular flaps 
which will tie together between the 
boom and deck. The after end is left 
open. If you live in mosquito country, 
make a closed tent of net to tie to the 
boom, and deep enough to tuck under 
the blankets on the floor. Then make a 
clyindrical bag to hold the two tents 
when not in use. 

A slat floor makes hard sleeping so 
make two mattresses, not over an inch 
thick, six feet long, with one edge 
straight, where it meets the centerline 
of the floor, and the other edge shaped 
somewhat to fit. Ordinary ticking will 
do but the filling should be kapoc floss. 
Spread your blanket out on a mattress 
and roll it up to find the size of its bag. 

Each member of the crew is allowed 
a bag eight inches in diameter by two 
feet long for his personal belongings. 
(They can be bought very cheaply now 
at the Army and Navy stores.) 

The galley is a box about 12 inches 
wide and deep and 24 inches long with 
rather a deep lid hinged to it. Fora 
stove, nothing is better than one of the 
two hole canned heat affairs. It will 
clip into the box lid when folded and 
sit on the box when in use. Put a half- 
inch rail around the top of the box to 
keep the stove from sliding off. Use the’ 
non-liquifying fuel. A can of burning 
liquid dumped in the bilge makes for 
great excitement as I can testify, but it 
is worth while to forego it. Cooking 
kit: a frying pan, a sauce pan and a 
coffee pot (camp variety) will do for a 
starter. Three each of plates, cups and 
bowls, together with knives, forks and 
spoons. All these will stow in one half 
the box, leaving the other side of a 
partition for the sugar, condensed milk, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, salt, matches, soups 
and extra cans of fuel. It is, by the 
way, better to use prepared coffee and 
tea in little bags, as then nothing but 
water is ever put in the coffee pot and 
it can be used for any purpose. 

A folding lantern, with its candles, 
can also stow in this box. It should 
have a lanyard of cotton line to hang 
it to the boom. If, however, you ex- 
pect to anchor where yachts or other 
boats are apt to be you should have a 
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real anchor light to hang in the rigging. 
This requires a can of oil. 

Other foods can pack in two small 
canvas bags. They will be mostly 
canned foods, meats, beans, spaghetti, 
tomatoes, fruits, A small box will take 
care of eggs, bread, fresh fruit, etc. 

In getting ready for the cruise, the 
bed bags will be stowed first, as far for- 
ward as they will go. Next the tent bag 
lying thwartship just in front of the 
centerboard case. The water in two 
one-gallon cans (which can be bought 
new and unused at any paint store) 
along one side of the centerboard case, 
and lashed to it by screw eyes. The food 
box on the other side, also lashed. The 
galley kit athwartship just aft of the 
case and lashed to screw eyes in the 
floor. A food bag slung tight to the 
deck on either side by canvas straps. 
The clothes bags next aft, one on each 
side under the deck (the skipper’s bag 
on the starboard side). This leaves the 
after part clear for anchor, crab nets, 
fishing tackle, etc. The oars and push 
pole lashed on deck. 


THE LAST ADIRONDACK 
WOLF 
(Continued from page 60) 


the man, but trotted along, head down, 
just like a mammoth fox. After getting 
to the west shore, the wolf kept on down 
the ice until opposite the island, when 
he again crossed ahead of Rube and 
went behind it. This gave Rube his 
chance, and, running as fast as he 
could, he headed for the narrow channel 
between the island and the main land. 
Half way through this he met the wolf 
coming back toward him. Rube pulled 
up and shot before the wolf saw him. 
One shot only did he get, and, for some 
unknown reason, it was a miss. Gen- 
erally when Rube pulls up the game is 
sure to fall. 

“Gosh,” says Rube, “I wish you could 
have seen that animal run. He had a 
deer beat forty ways, and I only had a 
chance for one shot.” 


‘THAT night it snowed about three 

inches, and the next morning 
Parker started out to see how the cattle 
were getting along in the clearing. Just 
on top of the hill, in sight of the lake, 
he came upon the cattle and sheep, all 
huddled together in the road, looking 
back toward the clearing. They had 
been there all night, as indicated by the 
trackless road where the snow had 
fallen the night before. Parker drove 
them back down the road to the clear- 
ing, intending to let them run free again 
and pick up what scanty browsing they 
could get. He changed his mind, how- 
ever, when he got in front of the 
stockade where the hay was cut. There, 
on the new snow, lay a freshly killed 
sheep, partly eaten. Tracks in the snow 
showed that a large wolf had spent 
most of the night there. Parker also 
found a clump of grass where the killer 
had lain for some time, as the snow was 
all melted through to the ground. He 
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Order Your 
‘‘Nostealum”’ 


Natural Bait 
Hooks Early 


Last Year We Could 
Fill Only 10 Percent 
of the Orders 


THE way orders are com- 
ing in now it is plain 
that we will be oversold by 
at least 50 per cent. 

These famous “Nostea- 
lums” are taking the whole 
country by storm. They are 
made especially for us in 
England. They are scien- 
hold 


Abbey & Imbrie 
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ABBEY & IMBRIE RELIABILITY 


in your fishing tackle means that you will 
hook more and lose fewer fish than you 
will if you use inferior tackle. You get 
more for your money because Abbey & 
Imbrie tackle lasts longer. Go to the 
dealer who displays the Abbey & Imbrie 
trade-mark, known to five generations of 
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Grasshoppers, Grubs, Min- anglers. Catalog, 10 cents. 
nows or other natural baits F 
close to the hook. They do Abbey & Imbrie 97 Chambers St. 








not need rebaiting every time 
you pull out your line. 
Full range of sizes—for 
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New York 
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Orders Booked Now for Following Sizes 


10-9-8-7—15 cents each 
6-5-4—20 









Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 







3—25 

2—30 Oriental Wiggler. -$122 

1—35 » we Shi ebypt Wiagler 129, 

as Little E ggler - --75¢ 

3/0—50 Shimmy: Fly Rod Wiggler 50s 
4/0—55 Bass, Musky or 

12-13-14 with hooks  re- Pork Rind Strips-45¢ Jar. 





versed—20 cents each. 

Buy from your dealer—or 
if he hasn't got them, order 
direct from us. But get 
your order in NOW. 


Lou J. Eppinger 


310-12 East Congress Street 
Dept. O, Detroit, Mich. 








ESSIG’S LINE SAVER Save Your Costly Lines 
with Essig’s guides and tips. 


Hand-polished, all saw edges re- 
moved inside and out. Only genu- 
: ine agate used. Write to-day for 
booklet and price list. 
HENRY ESSIG & CO., Dept. 16—3! N. State St., 


Chicago, Il. Cutters of precious stones 















Use Jack’s FISH FERRETS and WIGGLE TAIL BAIT 
Jack’s Fish Ferrets cumbine the feathered fly, weight and spinner 
all on one long shank hook—no kinking joints. Six color com- 
binations. Regular size weighted flies, 50c ea.; bucktails, 40c ea. 
Complete set (6 of each) with jar of Wiggle Tails, $5.00. Fly rod 
size, unweighted flies and bucktails, 35¢ ea. Complete set with 
jar Wiggle Tail, $4.00. At your dealers. Wiggle Tail Pork Rind, 



































Jacks for use on any lure, rides upright like a live minnow swims. 
Fisu FERRETS Wiggles Like Everything! Gamefish can’t resist these lures. If 
your dealer hasn’t stocked them yet, write us for catalog. 






PERFECTION BAIT CO., 737 Sharp, Kansas City, Mo. 





’ “Heddon Made~Well Made” 


FISHERMAN’S 2 
CALENDAR | 


0. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1529 High Sta. 
pringfiel Mass. 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
eeeee 23S St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
‘otors. ata! 
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READY NOW. SEND FOR NEWLY PRINTED, REVISED AND ENLARGED DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST CONTAINING THE VERY LATEST AND BEST SURFACE, MIDWATER, BOT- 
TOM WATER FLIES, NYMPHS AND IMPROVED NEW LURES FOR ALL GAME FISH 


Forthe SET OF 12 TINY FLIES and Nymphs for Trout on No. 12. No. 14 Eyed Hooks Tied Exact from Living Insects 
Trout « = 4 UNSINKABLE Cork Body, Stone Flies on No. 6, 8, 10, 12 Hooks, Hand-Painted from Live Insects 
Angler “« « 6 MIDWATER NYMPHS for BULGING TROUT on No. 12, No. 14 Hooks. Can Be Fished Dry 

“« « 4REVERSE DRY FLIES FOR DOWNSTREAM FISHING No. 6, 8 10 HOOKS 








Forthe NEW MUD MINNOW FEATHER FINS, PERFECT COPY OF FISH FOOD. New Style Crawfish and Cricket 
Te DOUBLE HOOK GARTERS. SHINY DEVILS, IMPROVED TERRORS, FROGS and Jumpers That Kill 
FLOATING 
RHEAD seme LURES 
ART-NATURE 


DO GET FISH AND PLEASURE IN THE METHOD OF USING THEM. THEY APPEAR AND 
ACT JUST LIKE NATURAL FOOD. NO COMPETITORS, BECAUSE NO ONE CAN MAKE 
THEM SO CHEAP, SO EFFECTIVE AND SO ATTRACTIVE. FOR PROMPT ATTENTION 
WRITE EARLY TO LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





If You Roam the Forests 
You Need 


Woodcraft 


by Nessmuk, the greatest forest 
rover since the days of Daniel 
Boone. 

It is a book that teaches you 
how to journey through the wil- 
derness with ease— 

how to sleep ona fragrant, elastic 

bed and pillow at night instead of 
abrading your vertebrae against 
roots and stubs— 

how to go light, how to keep warm 

and dry— 

how to cook plain wholesome food— 

how to come out of the woods re- 

freshed and comforted— 

how to get a dollar’s worth of re- 

creation out of every dollar 
spent— 

how to learn nature in her secret 

ways. 


National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full 
of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Trap- 
ping stories and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National Sports- 
man tells what to do in the woods, how 
to cook grub, how to build camps and 
blinds, how to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve trophies, how to start 
a gun club, how to build a rifle range. - 
No book or set of books you can buy 
will give you the amount of up-to-date 
information about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s subscription to 
the National Sportsman. 


NESSMUK, NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, AND FOREST AND 
STREAM FOR $3.00 


Nessmuk’s great 164-page book, 
illustrated and well bound in 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


National Sportsman—12 healthy, 
wholesome journeys to the out- 
doors each year. 


Enclosed find $3.00 for one year’s subscription to National Sportsman, 


FOREST AND STREAM, and a copy of “Woodcraft” by Nessmuk. 


“Never has Zane Grey risen to such heights as in his 
descriptions of the desert that stretches from Arizona 
to California, that tempts men with its awful silence, 


uses them, abuses them, and oftener than not, strews 
their bones over its shifting sands.""—St. Louis Globde- 


Democrat. 
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Where other books are sold, $2.00 - 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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drove the sheep and cattle into the 
stockade and shut them in, and then 
hurried back to the lake to get Rube and 
his gun. After getting lunch, they 
started back to the clearing with the 
heaviest trap they had, and their guns, 
They got to the clearing about three 
o'clock, and as they came in sight of the 
dead sheep, they saw a large wolf slink- 
ing off into the woods. Rube got one 
shot at him, but must have hit him tou 
far back, for they followed the blood 
trail almost five miles, and left it at 
Shingle Shanty Pond at dusk. When 
they got back to the clearing, on their 
way to the lake, Parker kept right on, 
saying there was no use setting a trap, 
as Rube had wounded the only wolf in 
the country, and if he lived, he would 
never come back. Rube, however, with 
his patient understanding and knowl- 
edge of the woods, stopped and set his 
trap by the dead sheep. 

Early next morning Rube went out 
alone to follow up the wounded wolf. 
When he got to the clearing, he found 
a large, bald-headed eagle in his trap. 
and no signs in the snow of the wolf 
having been around. Rube killed the 
eagle and reset the trap and started for 
Shingle Shanty Pond to look up the 
wounded wolf. Before long it started to 
snow, and when he got to the place 
where he had left the tracks the night 
before, the new snow had wiped out all 
signs, and he could not follow the 
tracks. He circled around most of the 
day and finally had to give up and re- 
turn to the lake. 

For a couple of days Rube did not go 
near the trap in the clearing. Then, one 
cold clear morning, he started out alonc 
over the trap-line. He went first to the 
clearing, where he found something had 
sprung his trap and was working on the 
dead sheep. The snow had gone by this 
time, so he could not tell what it was 
that had sprung his trap. He reset it, 
after moving the sheep a little to one 
side, and went on to look at his othcr 
traps. 

Now, this is the tragic part of this 
narrative. A small, black Spaniel dog 
had been left at the lake the previous 
summer. He was worthless for hunting 
or anything else, but was tolerated by 
the men because one of the ladies had 
given him to Rube to. keep for her dur- 
ing the winter. As a rule, this dog was 
kept shut up in the log cabin, especially 
for an hour or two after the men went 
out, as otherwise he would tear after 
them and join them on their trips, too 
far from camp to be sent home. This 
morning, however, shortly after Rube 
had left the camp, the dog sneaked out 
through the woodshed, and, finding the 
outer door open, ran outside. For a 
long time he ran around the buildings, 
and then, led by chance or fate, for he 
had no nose for tracking, started on a 
run along the road to the clearing. He 
was a fool dog, and very inquisitive, so 
when he got to the clearing, he first 
stopped to investigate the cattle; then, 
tiring of this, he went over to the dead 
sheep, intent on investigating. A sharp 
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click, followed by a terrified yelp, ended 
this investigation, and left the dog 
fighting and tugging at the trap. 

When Rube came over the next morn- 
ing, the dog was in the trap with a 
broken leg, and wolf tracks all around 
him in the fresh snow. A merciful shot 
put an end to his suffering. Seeing the 
wolf tracks in the snow, Rube moved 
the remains of the sheep over near the 
cattle corral and reset his trap there. 
He took the dead dog and_threw him in 
a pile of brush across the road. Ex- 
pecting results, he went out early the 
next morning, but, to his surprise, found 
that the sheep and trap were undis- 
turbed, but that the wolf had been feed- 
ing on the dead dog. He moved the 
trap from the sheep carcass to the 
brush pile, and set it where the wolf 
had climbed up after the dog. 


Ts night it snowed about a foot, 
and the next morning the storm 
was unabated. However, Rube put on 
his snowshoes and set out for the clear- 
ing. His persistency and perseverence 
were rewarded, for when he came over 
the hill into the clearing, there stood a 
tremendous, gaunt, gray wolf, one front 
foot in the trap. He had put up a ter- 
rible fight for his freedom. The ground 
was torn up in all directions and the 
snow trampled down, but the old New- 
house trap had held. Rube said the 
wolf hung his head and acted sheepish 
as though he were ashamed of himself 
for getting caught. 

This was the last wolf caught or 
killed in the Adirondacks. He was 
mounted, and is now in the private col- 
lection of the late General E. A. Mc- 
Alpin at Brandreth Lake. 

In the winter of 1903, Mr. Clifford R. 
Pettiss, Superintendent of State Forests, 
New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion, went to Brandreth Lake to get the 
wolf as part of the exhibit of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission shown at 
the World’s Fair held in St. Louis that 
summer. Mr. Pettiss had written Rube 
he was coming, and expected he would 
meet him at Brandreth Station with a 
horse and cutter on the arrival of his 
train. Through some mistake the letter 
miscarried, and Mr. Pettiss arrived on 
foot at Brandreth Lake at 2 a. m. one 
very cold winter morning, after having 
plowed his way without snowshoes 
through three feet of snow over the 
eight-mile road from Brandreth Station 
to Brandreth Lake. Reuben was alone 
at the Lake and received his unexpected 
guest with all the hospitality of the 
woodman’s home. The following morn- 
ing they took the old wolf on a sleigh 
over the road, through the clearing, and 
to the New York Central Railroad. The 
wolf was shipped to St. Louis and was 
on exhibition during the World’s Fair, 
held there in 1903. He was later re- 
turned to Brandreth Lake, where he 
now holds an honored place among the 
many other specimens in the McAlpin 
collection, 


A RESTFUL cruise 
through summer seas. 
Balmy breezes, Old 
World cities, Quaint 
People, Motoring, 
Sports, and exception- 
ally attractive Steamer 


Service. 


All Expense Cruise 16 Days $150 3"4 


You make the trip on large, 


in the tropics. 


to suites with private bath. 


Y 
Yy 


sary expenses of meals and stateroom 


10,000-ton steamers 
especially designed and luxuriously fitted for service 
Wide choice of accommodations rang- 
ing from comfortable staterooms at minimum rates 
Rates cover all neces- 
accommoda- 


tions for entire trip to and around island and return 


to New York. 
every Saturday. 


No passports required. 


A sailing 


Write for attractive booklets giving full information 


. PORTO RICO LINE 


Pocono Tract for Sale 


A natural lake and 2,500 acres of woodland in the 
Pocono Mountains, 2,000 feet above sea level. Clubhouse, 
fully furnished, accommodating sixty guests; wonderful 
trout streams, ideal hunting, suitable for a club proposi- 
tion or private ownership. 


Note:—The present owner is already negotiating with a 
number of individuals who would assist in organizing a 
club. These gentlemen would be glad to exchange refer- 
ences with others interested in the club idea. 

Bldg., 


Address: WHIDDEN, 703 _ Bulletin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have the best location in the 
Berkshire Hills for a camp-colony. 
All conditions are perfect. Address, 
for particulars, J. H. B.—Owner— 
215 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eustis-Lake Co., Fla. 


A newly finished five-room bungalow 


with city water, electricity, paved and 
lighted street. Bearing citrus trees. 
Inquire of 


J. F. GULLIVER 
Eustis, Lake County, Florida. 


Easy 
spondence methods. Diploma award- 
We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


25 Broadway 


New York 


|. AAA . 


BINOCULARS 


Achromatic Adjustable Pris- 
ma Type, High Quality 8X 
Lenses. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Yachting, ete. 
Guaranteed perfect. Well 
made and serviceable; will 
last a lifetime. Case and 
Shoulder Straps included. 
Value $25.00. Our special 
price, C.0.D., $8.75. This 
instrument guaranteed to 
please or money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 
BENNER & CO., D-5 TRENTON, N. J 


‘Florida 


Huntsmen’s club now being organized. 
Best hunting and fishing on West Coast. 
Private bungalow sites in club grounds 
in orange grove on banks of river near 
Gulf. Write for particulars. Warren E. 


Burns, 118 E. 27th St., New York City. 


Mortgage Wanted on Land in Pike Co., Pa. 


We want to obtain a $15,000 mortgage on 
2,500 acres of land in Pike County, Pa., which 
costs $25,000. Address WHIDDEN, 

703 Bulletin Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“PVCKESCUVE’ 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


Out of doors, any time of year, 
Pockescope is a useful compan- 
ion. The distant bird, animal 
or lake seems near at hand. 
Increases vision 444 times. 
Less than 4 inches long, pack- 
ed in limp leather case fits any 
pocket. Thousands of outdoor 
men and women recommend 
Pockescope. You’ll like it too. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us $2.00 plus 5 cents post- 
age, and we will send you one 
direct. 


Wollensak Optical Co. 
46-48 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


aualifty phot Qyraty and shultw For 2> njsans 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





ForEST AND STREAM 


In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 

Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting and -fishing equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 

Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a reinittance of ten cents per word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. March classified columns close Feb. 5th. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c, 
half-dollar size, 538c; eagle cent and catalogue 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS AND 
blankets; wholesale catalogue. Gilham, Kelsey- 
ville, Cal. 
o_O 


BINOCULAR 


BINOCULARS, GUNS, NEW— USED, 
cheap. Illustrated list 2c. Sportsmen’s Supply, 
718 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


ARMY BINOCULAR, BUSCH 8X, $10. G. 
Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS ON BIG GAME HUNTING AND 
travel. Sportsman’s Exchange, Miles City, Mon- 
tana. 


READ CAPTAIN GILLETT’S “SIX YEARS 
With the Texas Rangers.” A true story of the 
world’s most famous mounted police. Learn how 
those marvelous scouts cleared the Texas frontier 
of wild Indians and desperados. Not overdrawn. 
332 pages. Illustrated with famous ranger cap- 
tains. $2.50 prepaid. Edition limited. You'll miss 
it if you miss it. Descriptive folder. J. B. Gillet, 
Marfa, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE 
seed for spring planting. Write Robert Campbell, 
Keene, Ontario. 


MORE WILD DUCKS WILL COME TO 
your waters if you plant their favorite foods, Wild 
Celery, Wild Rice, etc. Plant soon as waters are 
open, for crop next fall. Order now to avoid dis- 
appointment. Germination guaranteed. Expert 

lanting advice. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
ept. E-229, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FISHING TACKLE 


_FLY TYING AND ROD-MAKING MATE- 
rials, supplies, tools, instruction books, quality fish- 
ing =F Catalog free. A. Willmarth, Roose- 
velt, N. Y. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock.. 205 South Seventh St. 


ONE TWELVE-GAUGE WINCHESTER 
automatic shotgun; shoots seven times; brand new, 
never been shot. Choke barrel. If not as repre- 
sented will refund money. Worth $75. First 
money order for $47.50 gets the gun. N. J. Ed- 
wards, Goldsboro, N. C. 


4x20 CARL ZEISS OR GOERTZ PRISMATIC 
monoculars, with case, $5. Detachable Luger stocks, 
makes pistol carbine, $3. Holsters for short-bar- 
relled Lugers, extra magazine compartment, $2.50. 
Pockets to hold 2 Luger magazines, $1. 25 or 32 
Mauser holsters, extra magazine compartment,, 
: extra magazines, $1.25. Cash orders sent 
prepaid. Stockbridge Sporting Goods Company,| | 
Stockbridge, Mass. ‘ 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


O. ROBEY 
Breeder of ENGLISH CALLER and 
GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS 
Maryville, Mo., Aug. 12th, 1922. 
Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a line of appreciation of the wonderful 
results obtained through our small ads carried 
in “The Market Plate” of Forest and Stream. 
We depend on Forest and Stream for a _con- 
siderable portion of our sales in Genuine Wild 
Mallards and English Callers. Results have 
been very satisfactory, sales reaching to all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) O. Robey. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Cont'd) 


FOR SALE— TRAP REMINGTON PUMP, 
$12; 30” rib, full; 26” cylinder; special walnut 
stock and foreend; silver pad; special engraving; 
leather case. ,Guaranteed fine condition. $125.00. 
M. E. Shoemaker, Laceyville, Pa. 


82-SHOT LUGER MAGAZINES, $17.50; 
Arms catalog for ten-cent stamp. Pacific Arms 
Corporation, San Francisco. 


WORLD FAMOUS LUGERS, EACH $16.50. 


Koch, Importer, 209-A West 64th St., New York. 


LIVE STOCK 


MALLARD DUCKS, 


CANADA GEESE, 
John Haas, Bet- 


peafowls, pigeons; free circular. 
tendorf, Iowa. 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Northern Bob White and 
Blue Valley Quail. Ruffed Seon toed, Pinated 
and Sage Grouse. Hungarian Partridges, Wild 

*Ducks and Geese. Silver Black Fox Bulletin mailed 
free upon request. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, 
Michigan. 


7 GENUINE WILD MALLARDS $5 PER 
pair. English callers $10 per pair. O. Robey, 
Maryville, Mo. 


100 WILD TURKEYS, $15.00 EACH. 
Pheasants, quail, peafowl, deer, wood-ducks, foxes, 
racoons, ‘monkeys, etc. Eggs for hatching. Color 
catalogue, 25c. Lowest prices. Book on breeding 
—color plates, $1.00 copy. U. Pheasantry, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Office, 1026 West 24th. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS, $38, SET- 
ting prepaid. Drakes $2.50. English Callers $5, 
setting prepaid. Dandy little drakes, $5. O. 
Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


SILVER, PATCH, AND RED FOXES. T. R. 
Lyons, Waterville, N. S. 


WILD MALLARD $5.00 PAIR, TRIO $8.50; 
drakes, $2.50-$3.00; enes $2.50-12. Black Mallard, 
$12.50 pair; eggs, $6.00-12 flat. English Callers 
(old stock), $15.00 pair; drake, $7.50; hen, $7.50; 
young stock $10.00 pair, trio, $17.50; drake, $5.00; 
eggs, $5.00-12. Duck book 25c. Ferrets for sale; 
wild Canada geese. E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


PHEASANTS—ENGLISH RINGNECK, PAIR 
$8; mounted Ringneck cocks, $7; Ringneck eggs, 
setting, $4.50. Book orders now. Willis Bergey, 
Telford ,Pa. 


_ SELLING— DARK RANCH-BRED MINK. 
Successful Mink Raising, illustrated, 25 cents. 
Davis-Charlton Fur Farms, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. PARTICU- 
lars free. Weesho-UCo. Western Market, De- 
troit, Mich. 


TOBACCO — SELECT 38-YEAR-OLD KEN- 
tucky leaf. Pay for tobacco and postage when re- 
ceived. 5 lbs. smoking, $1.25; 5 Ibs. chewing, 
$1.50. Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS (Cont'd) 


OWN A HAMILTON RAILROAD WATCH 
—$50 delivered. 16 size, 21 jewels, adjusted to 
temperature and five positions; 25-year gold-filled 
dust-proof case, plain or engraved. Hunting cases 
$54. 16 size, 21-jewel Elgin or Illinois Railroad 
watches, same prices. Waltham $7 extra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded; order from 
this advertisement to-day. emit by post office or 
express money order or check. R. Crosson, Fort 
Lyon, Colo. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ° 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE 
kodak film developed for 5c; prints 3c each. Over- 
night service. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Fin, 
ishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


PAY IN MONTHLY PAYMENTS, $5 OR $10. 
$75 for 25 acres with trout stream; $55 for 10 
acres lake front; $124 for 50 acres beautifully 
wooded; small acreage, Georgian Bay; $95 for 50 
acre hunting camp site; $125 good acreage, big 
game district. Also beautifully situated hunting 
camps and fishing lodges where there is real hunt- 
ing and fishing. Summer cottage sites, islands of 
all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated ‘in 
Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten 
thousand islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 
lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays and 
the famous Muskoka Lake Region. All offered at 
ten cents on the dollar of their value and on easy 
monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send 
for illustrated list of the above and one hundred 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. Every 
property is fully described and offered at a stated 
price. Send no money. Send for list to-day, so you 
will have first chance. If you wish you may make 
the payments to your local trust —- TAX 
SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen St., West, District 
81, Toronto, Canada. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
ifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


TAXIDERMY 


FINEST IN TAXIDERMIC ART—OUR 
reputation is your security. Thorough, correct 
preservation; beauty of natural pose and expres- 
sion, augmented by a finish that is at once unique 
and elegant. This means something to your speci- 
mens, Carter’s Taxidermic Art Studio, Hampton 
Bays, N. Y. 


TAN FURS, MOTHPROOF. MAKE ROBES 
—rugs—my guaranteed instructions and formula, 
one dolllar. 4 E. Herold, 26 St. Pauls Pl., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


SEND TAXIDERMY WORK TO GROVE 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa, for best results. 


THE ARKANSAS KENNELS 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARKANSAS 
August 10, 1922. 
Forest and Stream, 
Nine East Fortieth St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Realizing the readers of Forest 
and Stream have the utmost confidence in your 
“Classified Advertisers,’ I can tell by the 
earnestness and eagerness of the correspondence 
I receive that your magazine ranks at the top 
among the standard magazines of the United 
States. 

Striving with true efforts with each individual 
sale we are making, to merit that same con- 
fidence that Forest and Stream has with each 
reader, we are 

Yours truly, 
ARKANSAS KENNELS, 
Russellville, Ark. 


It will identify you. 
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February, 1923 
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AIREDALES 


—— 

AIREDALE TERRIERS — “THE UNIVER- 
sal dog.”” Dandy two-months-old pedigreed pup- 
pies; males $25.00, females $15.00 each. Chas. 
Heuwinkel, R. 4, Evansville, Ind. 


ccooaassassietaetigio=iesncatappiataenigeihaiestg iagsheniaacaiagleiaitairian nti a 
AIREDALE BROOD BITCHES, BRED OR 

open. The Imperial Kennels. Satisfy all require- 

ments. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


AIREDALES, REGISTERED; BEST BLOOD- 
lines; high class individuals; will please the most 
fastidious. Satisfaction guaranteed. Priced to sell. 
Dr. James Campbell, Geneva, Ind. 


a A ESS Sa? 

LIONHEART AIREDALES—SUPREME IN 
courage and intelligence; modern in “quality” and 
appearance; with the one-man disposition, nose, 
hunting ability and general usefulness of the old 
school Airedale. We can prove it. Sales list and 
literature on request. Lionheart Kennels, Victor, 
Montana. 


cso cai eianitanniscae scien tiaiatiieaiealaiaatin 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS, $10.00 UP. 
E. R. Weeks, Springfield Center, New York. 



























In transactions between strangers, | 
the purchase price in the form of a 
draft, money order or certified check 
payable to the seller should be de- 
posited with some disinterested third 
person or with this office with the un- 
derstanding that it is not to be trans- 
ferred until the dog has been received 
and found to be satisfactory. 
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LOVER 


























MISCELLANEOUS DOGS (Cont'd) 


COCKER PUPPIES. PEDIGREED BEAU- 
ties, from best hunting stock. Rev. E. Rowland, 
Greensville, Ont. 





















a THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This in- 

SUPERIOR QUALITY AIREDALE PUPS. ; ee ee a Seret pee ner sromive a meeeeing: = — - nistery. 

- soar. : 5 ille, Mo. er puppies ; ire, full brother Topsy Hawk; reeding and training of these useful dogs. It is 
Attractively priced. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. __ dam by Paliacho. W. S. McFall, Columbia, Tenn. the latest and best book on the comiaaee Those 















who desire to train their dogs to the highest state 
FOR SALE—FEMALE BEAGLES, ALL of efficiency either as companions or for hunting 
























































CHESAPEAKE BAYS ami oe hounds. Harold Evans, will find easily understood and practical instruc- 

———— Moore’s Hill, Indiana. tions on the subjects of general training, retriev- 
CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS, | ——@-——— i —______—_ ing, swimming and diving, and work on squirrels, 
Whelped Dec. 18, 1922. Eligible to registry. For- FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. rabbits, partridges, etc. There are important 
rest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. Sire, Imported Raneagown; dam, Elmores chapters devoted to the laws of breeding, kennel 
Gretchen, by Champion Richwoods Glenroy, ex- management, preparation for and handling in the 

FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, | Red-ie Oge. C. S. Helgeson, Crookston, Minn. show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish ere eee hints and instructions of great value to breeders 


water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 
pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE—SPLENDID DUCK DOG. 
Pedigreed Chesapeake (2 yrs.); satisfactory trial; 
$200. Geo. B. Kindig, Doniphan, Neb. 







GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE, and owners. Price, in cartridge board covers, 
from my private shooting bitch and the great Kelly $1.00. 

N; eligible to registry; dogs $100; bitches $50; 

black with tan points and beauties. K. Layne, HOUNDS AND BEAGLES. By a Fox Hunter. 
Cuba, II. This book tells how to develop the young hound 


into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an ac- 
POINTER, STURDY MALE, ONE YEAR tive, intelligent searcher and a true, steady driver 







































a ———— | old, pedigreed, thoroughly broke and retrieves per- on the trail. Instructions are given for co i 

PUPPIES FOR SALE—POINTERS, CHESA- | fectly on land and water. Consider it an injustice common faults, such as babbling, Sciles and taek 
es Bays, Labrador retrievers (imported stock). | to both dog and lover of good punting to keep in trailing. Instructions are given for developing a 
ussian wolfhounds. Stud dogs in above breeds. | this territory. Price $75.00, which is secondary, pack, and the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
Registered stock only. Booklet on request. Vilas and to be left with Forest & Stream until person tioning, handling and treatment are adequately 
Kennels, Hot Springs, Ark. is satisfied. L. H. Trowbridge, 86-88 Frelinghuysen covered. Every man who loves a hound should 
Ave., Newark, N. J. have this book. 224 pages, illustrated, cartridge 

we cover. $1.00. 













REGISTERED 3% MONTHS ENGLISH 


setter, $20 or $25. 2-year beagle bitch, $15, Aire’ | MODERN BREAKING. By William A. B 
dale pups and broad matrons. Gar-Len Kennels, Every phase of the aikieas “eon beck caeane 


Wm. King, Poindexter, Ky. covered and the important lessons are illustrated 


by photographs from life. It i book well cal- 
REGISTERED POINTER PUPS. FINEST culated to enable the anelane tar Game a aoe 


beeen $25-$35. Wm. Rockel, R 9-20, Spring- cessful trainer and handler. There are chapters 
field, 10. on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Pointers, 





HOUNDS 































FOUR POINTER PUPS, SIX MONTHS 
old, carrying the blood lines of Imported Tx 
Speedy, Lorna Doone, Manitoba Rap, Mt. Riga 
Rap, and Lady Ferris. Immune for distemper. 
Sixty dollars each. Will ship on approval, LEarl 
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Reuter, East Alton, Ill. Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomencla 
(ne SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. REG- t ini lement, K Phys First 

IRISH WOLFHOUNDS, REGISTERED IM- | istered and-best of Sabine breeding. $15 to $25. ne Tree: Sracenens, Know Thyself, First 
ported stock, $30 each, to introduce where un- | Maridell Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. Sethian. Scenes, Hauke _ Pointing Instinct, 
known. Catalog, Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. | =—==————=—————————————————__— fauip “Gad Vineo Came fn ee 


a ane ran oi Don'ts. Illus- 
trated by reproductions of Osthaus paintings. 169 
MISCELLANEOUS pages. Cartridge cover, $1.00. Illustrated. 


OLD-FASHIONED LONG-EARED BLACK 
and tan registered American foxhound puppies, su- 
preme in hound character, endurance and trailing 
ability. Pedigree includes most noted and longest- 
eared old-time hounds on record. $25.00 each on 
approval. Earl Gossett, Box 35, Bannock, Ohio. 


GREYHOUNDS, BEAUTIES, FROM CHAM- 
pion A. K. C. stock, Reasonable prices, Spring 
Brook Farm, Littleton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—WOLFHOUNDS. BUCKEYE 

















Hounds and Hunting PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By S. T. 
have more beagle news than all other magazines Hammond. The fundamental principles of dog 
combined. Sample, 20c.; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, training described in this book were adopted by 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. the writer after years of study. His own success 
eo has encouraged the belief that the book will prove 
d FOR eee ee eee of special value in dog training for amateur or 
og mange remedy ; ils ; ; 

an offer. Lewis L. Taylor, care Amer. Ry. Exp. professional. Cloth, $1.00. 

Co., Orlando, Fla. AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 





























































Kennels, Pierre, S. Dak., Box No. 324. George Bird Grinnell. This large and profusely 

HOUNDS—COON, FOX, WOLF, RABBIT. ST. BERNARDS illustrated volume covers the whole field of upland 
Trained, partly trained, and puppies. All trained shooting in America. It deals with the birds fol- 
dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. 1b stamp brings price FOR SALE—ST. BERNARD PUPS, BEAU- lowed by the upland shooter with dog and gun, 
and owner’s reference lists. We want you to write | ties, from prize winning stock; healthy and strong. and gives practically everything that is known 
to our customers about our dogs and the way we Cc 0: References given. Hazel George Myers, about the woodcock, the snipe, all the North 
do business. Otis Slater & Sons, Oconee, Ill. 5904 College, Indianapolis, Indiana. American quail, grouse and wild turkeys. This 

















is its scheme. Part I—Life histories of upland 
game birds; many portraits. Part II1—Upland 
WANTED: DOGS TO TRAIN shooting and also guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 
— ting of the future, ruffed grouse, 
WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. pit ys o ccow Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
Thirty-three years’ experience, developing grouse : : : : 
and quail dogs; excellent references; terms reason- 


able. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. FOREST AND STRE AM 


WIRED HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS Book Department 
A RARE ONE. BEST BLOOD LINES IN 
the world. $150. Dr. Elliott, Fox Lake, Wis. 9 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LD Oi 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, New 
Florence, Mo. 

















































MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


CHOICE BEAGLES AND HOUND PUP- 
pies, two months old. Broken and partly broken 
ounds; cheap. Harry Bowman, Seven Valley, Pa. 

















Our 1923 Offer 


FOREST AND Fed Both for 


McCALL’S $2. 10 


Magazine 
(Regular Price 3.00) 


THE MAGAZINE that for 
half a century has recorded the 
experiences of the foremost 
sportsmen, naturalists, and ex- 
plorers. A Magazine that tells 
you where to go and how to do 
things in the great outdoors. 
The healthiest literature a man 
can place before a growing boy. 


Great as has been the success and 
growth of McCall’s during the past twelve 
months, the coming year will bring even 
more wonderful issues—the greatest 
novels of the year, the most beautiful 
pictures, the most popular stories, the 
famous McCall style designs, authorita- 
tive information on all important home 
activities. Here are just a few of the 
big features— 

“The Story of the Bible,’ by Hen- 
drik van Loon. 

“Eris,” a motion: picture novel, by 
Robert W. Chambers. 

“Double Doom,” by Louis Joseph 


Vance. 
Another Great New Love Story by 


Ethel M. Dell. 


We believe that everyone will be 
anxious to read “The Story of the Bible.’ 
This will not only be the outstanding 
literary event of the next year but will 
undoubtedly become a classic—the only 
simple, understandable narrative of the 
great characters and events of the Bible 
that has ever been written. You will 
want McCall’s next year if only to read 
“The Story of the Bible.” 


This offer good for 60 days only! Obey 
that impulse and print your name and 
address below and mail at once! To-day! 


SSS MMS ONS MM AAA ee 


FOREST & STREAM 
9 East 40th St., New York City. 


Enclosed herewith $2.10 for which please 
send me Forest & Stream and McCall’s, each 


for one year. 


COON HUNTING IN 
NEBRASKA 


(Continued from page 59) 


the coon. A man equipped with climb- 
ers, such as are used to climb telephone 
poles, is then sent up the tree, carrying 
a long switch to drive out Mr. Coon. 
As he approaches the coon, he uses the 
switch to make him jump and the coon 
usually jumps; but when he does not so 
choose and starts toward the hunter, 
then is the time for the hunter to lie 
down close to the limb, and allow the 


| coon to walk over him. Otherwise there 


is going to be a fight up in that tree, 
and a coon can put up a nasty fight, for 
the hunter is at a disadvantage, while 
the coon is right at home. I have known 
a coon to bite through heavy clothing 
and inflict serious wounds, before the 
hunter was able to pull him loose and 
throw him to the ground. 

The coon will sometimes, however, 
jump to the ground, a distance of 40 or 
50 feet, without apparently hurting him- 
self. If the coon is not caught upon 
alighting, he will run at such speed as 
will give the dogs ‘a lively race to put 
him up again. In jumping from the 
tree, the coon appears to spread himself 
so as to engage as much air resistance 
as possible. Thus, the fall is compara- 
tively slow and he is not hurt upon 
alighting. When caught by the dogs, 
the big event begins to take place rapidly 
and the hunters quickly form a circle, 
throwing the reflected lights into the cir- 
cle, to light up the scene. 

It takes a good dog with plenty of 
strength and grit to whip and kill a coon, 
and to one not accustomed to big game 
hunting, the fight furnishes a sight and 
thrill, that one seldom forgets. It may 
look brutal, but it is the only way to 
keep a good pack of coon-hunting dogs, 
as the dogs will trail all night to get a 
fight, but if the coon is shot out of a 
tree, the dogs are disappointed, and if 
the practice is continued, they will in 
time lose interest and refuse to stay on 
the trail, when they become tired. But 
give them a good fight and they will go 
out eagerly in search of a new trail, no 
matter how tired they are. The coon 
prefers the tree overhanging the water, 
and when he is up in such a tree, he 
can be depended upon to jump into the 
water, for he is thoroughly at home in 
water, having a whole bag of tricks at 
his command and is often successful in 
eluding the dogs and making his escape. 

In the water is where the coon makes 
his best fight, and as the first dog 
approaches him, he will suddenly dart at 
the dog and push his head under the 
water; he then climbs upon the dog’s 
head and threads with all four feet, and 
in this manner keeps the helpless dog 
under the water, until without aid the 
dog would soon drown. As the second 
dog approaches, he will jump upon him 
in the same manner and hold him under, 
while the first dog is out on the bank 
coughing up water and getting his 
breath. So successfully is this trick 


worked, that often the third dog must 
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be turned loose to bring the coon to the 
bank. However, the coon dog soon 
learns the trick, after a few duckings, 
and the two dogs will circle the coon 
in the water, grabbing him at the same 
time and bringing him out in a hurry. 

The coon dog must educate himself 
in the killing of the coon, and few are 
able to master the trick. The best killer 
I have ever watched threw the coon on 
his back, catching him either by the 
throat or just back of the front leg, and 
lying down close to the coon to prevent 
being scratched by the sharp claws; he 
holds the coon in this manner and either 
chokes him or bites him through the 
heart. The hold just back of the front 
leg is the quickest kill, for as the ribs 
break, the heart is crushed. The neck 
hold is slower, allowing the coon to turn 
in his hide, as the skin is tough and 
loose, thus making it hard for the dog 
to hold him. The dog who chooses the 
neck hold is often badly cut when the 
fight is over. 

Coon hunting is hard work for the 
dogs, as the hunt usually lasts all night, 
and the dogs must not be fed shortly 
before or during the hunt, as it would 
make them slow and lazy. Coon dogs 
must be well fed and housed and given 
plenty of exercise in order to keep them 
at their best, for they are to measure 
wits with one of the most cunning, 
crafty and hard fighting animals that 
roam the woods, and no hunter who 
loves the sport cares to follow unde- 
pendable dogs, who don’t know a skunk 
trail from a coon trail. I think the 
maddest bunch of men I ever saw was 
under a tree when they found out that 
the supposed coon was a skunk. They 
didn’t have to shine his eyes to find it 
out, and the stock on that pack of dogs 
went down pretty fast. 


SOME three ‘years ago I visited at the 
home of Dr. A. J. Cobb, a dentist 
Dr. Cobb was a 
classmate of mine and we had been real 


of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


chummy during our school days. I had 
always regarded the doctor as being 
honest and having a well-balanced mind, 
but when on this particular visit he in- 
vited me out to see his coon dogs, telling 
me the price he had paid for them and 
of their ability in hunting the coon, he 
elaborated upon the story with so much 
feeling that I began to doubt his sanity. 
I began to think back over our past 
lives, trying to recall any other signs of 
an unbalanced mind, that I might have 
overlooked. I, of course, asked all the 
questions I could think of regarding the 
dogs, and learned that they were no 
good as watch dogs, and that they would 
not hunt either rabbit or squirrels, but 
were just real coon dogs. I was then 
and there invited to go with the doctor 
on his next coon hunt. I accepted the 
invitation and would have accepted an » 
invitation to help him pick cherries from 
his box elder trees, had he asked me to 
do so. I learned that the dogs’ names 
were “Polk” and “Dewey,” and that they 
were of the Walker breed. 

The night of the hunt arrived and 
with it Dr. Cobb and his dogs, To- 
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gether with several friends I had invited, 
we journeyed to the creek and turned 
the dogs loose. Those of the crowd who 
had hunted coons said it was a good 
night for the hunt, and I was glad of 
that, for out there in the dark I could 
have easily been induced to go back to 
town to play hi-jack or rummey, but no 
such luck. We were out on a coon hunt 
and from the way we were equipped one 
would think we were out to stay a 
month. We walked along that creek 
through pastures and corn fields, climbed 
wire fences, stumbling and falling, until 
I began to doubt the sanity of the whole 
crowd. When suddenly we heard: the 
most unearthly long-drawn-out howl, and 
Dr. Cobb excitedly announced that 
“Polk” had opened. I was willing to 
admit that one of the dogs had opened 
and wide open at that, to emit such a 
long, deep, bass howl, that echoed and 
re-echoed through the woods. Then 
“Dewey” struck, with a high tenor voice 
that ended in a yelp, and together they 
equalled any caliope for noise. We 
were informed that it was hot trail and 
as the night was chilly I suggested that 
we go find it and follow it. 

We did not have long to wait, how- 
ever, to hit as hot a trail as I have ever 
followed, for some one yelled, “He’s up,” 
and away went the gang on the run. 
Now I have quite an enviable record 
for a 50-yard dash on a good track and 
in daylight, but when it is dark and the 
track lies through corn fields, barb wire 
fences, and across creeks, my record is 
not so good. When I arrived at the tree, 
minus my breath and part of my cloth- 
ing, but with a full share of curiosity, 
the dogs were under the tree, making an 
awful fuss, and the men were circling 
the tree with their spotlights in an effort 
to shine the coon. In a few minutes he 
was located, and I was called to have a 
look at his eyes. I would not have been 
more excited had it been announced that 
we had a bear up that tree. Talk about 
your thrills, my heart pounded until to 
me it fairly drowned the noise that the 
dogs were making. 

One of the men climbed the tree and 
drove out Mr. Coon, and when the coon 
jumped, I made one mad rush for the 
open country and arrived there in 
nothing flat. However, I returned in 
time to see the fight, which was one of 
the best I have ever witnessed, and 
without knowing it, I was suddenly con- 
verted into a full-fledged, crazy coon 
hunter. I was allowed to carry the coon, 
which was a large one, for the next half 
hour, until I had finally cooled off and 
permitted one of the other men to carry 
it. At midnight we made a camp-fire 
and ate our lunch, much to my dis- 
pleasure. The only thing that satisfied 
me during the supper hour was the 
knowledge that the dogs were hunting. 
We had no sooner finished supper, when 
the dogs struck another trail and I was 
all excited again. 

It proved to be a cold trail and during 
the two hours that the dogs worked it, 
I had time to listen to the stories of cold 
trailing and to get cold myself. We 
climbed to the top of a large straw 


Prize Winners Are 


Fed On 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


AND 


PUPPY BISCUITS 


Write for samples and prices, and send 2c 
stamp for catalogue, “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, <is- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best % breeding 


FOR 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
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smooth and healthy appearing coats. Invalua- 
ble in Distemper. In capsule or liquid form. 

Send for descriptive folder 
at dealers or E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 
Sole Importers, 90-92 Beekman St., New York 


Established 1835 
Used by nearly 
40 winners of The 
Waterloo Cup 
The Great English 
Dog Remedy. 
Dependable and 
< harmless and easy to 
administer. 
Use! by the leading 
English and Ameri- 
can Breeders, etc., to 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve. 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 


POHIC 38976 
The Lion of His Tribe 
, at Stad. A Winner—A 
Producer Fee $40.00 


Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 
RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road, Ala. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 


| broken in a week. Works automatically— 


principal South American Bolas. Sent 
dostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 

New Preston 
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tion guarantee 


Sone lists now. 
HOMONT KENNELS 
Boxt06 Monticello, lowa 
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Pale nstekie Gas 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and cure your dog, 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





lf Your Dog Is Sick, | stack, and buried ourselves to our waists 


all run down, thin and -un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won't help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 50c., 
druggists, or mail. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exclusive Combination Offer 


20:h Century Bird Dog Book (éaices 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(SEVENTH EDITION) 


How to Build and 
Furnish Them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 
The most popular book on the subject ever written. 
Full explanations how to build cabins of all sizes 
with directions and numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious Adiron- 
dack structure is included. 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 E. 40TH ST. 


in the straw to keep warm, and listened 
to the dogs work that trail. Finally the 
trail freshened and we started to follow. 
This time the coon was caught in the 
deep water and I witnessed a good water 
fight in which the coon gave the dogs 
a good ducking, but in time was brought 
to the bank’ and killed. I became so 
interested in the ability of “Polk” and 
“Dewey” that the doctor allowed me to 
keep them for two years. 


During that time I learned that if 
hunted often enough the dogs would not 
trail a wolf, skunk, or a house cat; that 
they are as much of a specialist as any 
professional business man. The exercise 
is very healthful and the hunt very 
entertaining. 


RIFLE PRACTICE FOR 
HUNTERS 


(Continued from page 62) 


noticed by those who were doing the 
shooting. For instance, a certain large 
gold bead would glisten like a headlight 
when aiming straight away from the 
sun, and a mean, creepy, trigger-pull on 
one of the rifles almost nullified its 
splendid accuracy, nice stock fit, and lack 
of recoil when snap shooting on the 
smaller targets. 

Another thing that was noticed was 
that there was a tendency for the heavy 
bullets to smash the stones no matter 
where they hit, while the lighter, faster 
bullets, that often had much greater 
theoretical energy, often left nothing 
but a clean hole or a lead splash on the 
overturned stone. The momentum of 
the heavy projectile seemed to be of 
greater efficiency than the great kinetic 
energy of the smaller pill. Also it was 
very often possible to shoot accurately 
without the use of much loaded ammuni- 
tion if the shooter did a bit of offhand 
snapping practice occasionally until he 
got accustomed to the feel, fit and bal- 
ance of his weapon. Then Hal could 
slam the rifle to his shoulder and fire 
almost as soon as the butt struck his 
coat and still be certain of a hit. 


Bp iest any number of lessons can 
be drawn from an experience of 
this kind. .The most obvious one is that 
target shooting, ‘to be of much real 
value to hunters, must approach every- 
day hunting conditions as nearly as pos- 
sible. It must have an appeal, or be 
spectacular enough to hold the interest 
and arouse the imagination and curiosity 
of the hunter who is not, and is not 
likely to be, attracted by so-called stand- 
ard methods of target shooting. 

Rapid fire offhand shooting at natural 
objects, I believe, will do this—when 
nothing else will. 

Somehow the sudden spurt of dust off 
the distant mark gives a thrill and a de- 
sire to try it again that a little, ragged 
hole in a bull’s-eye can never produce. 

It is admitted that in some sections 
such shooting as I have suggested might 


N. Y. CITY | be dangerous, and in one state it is even, 
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in these days of fool laws, illegal, but as 
long as we have hills and mountains and 
thousands of acres of waste land, it will 
remain the closest to the real thing— 
which, of course, is game shooting. 


HOW SHOULD BIG FISH 
BE LANDED? 


(Continued from page 63) 


ten or twelve feet long and twenty or 
thirty feet of rope is attached to it, a 
swish of the tail will mean disaster. 

Therefore, is it necessary in order to 
be a sportsman that one should take such 
great chances? It doesn’t seem so to 
me, as all that is required of the sport 
fisherman is to hook his fish and play 
him to a finish, so he may be brought 
close enough to the boat to be handled 
by his assistant. 

There are two methods that can be 
followed which eliminate the gaffing 
danger to a certain extent. One is to 
lance the fish in the gills with a whaling 
spear, thus allowing him to bleed to 
death, and the other is to shoot him in 
the eye with a pistol. In both of these 
methods there is a chance of losing the 
fish if he gets the least slack line during 
the operation, as the hook is liable to 
drop out of the hole that is necessarily 
worn in the mouth by the continued 
chafing and pulling which always occurs 
during the long fight. 


ITCHELL and I hooked into sev- 

eral tuna last September, but both 
of us were unsuccessful in landing one, 
principally on account of the fish en- 
countered being of a tremendous size. 

At this time we discussed the matter 
of landing them and we both came to 
the conclusion that there were limita- ' 
tions to the size of a fish that can be 
safely gaffed. Mitchell’s boatman 
gaffed his fish and got him, but I doubt 
very much if he will ever try this 
method again. 

You must remember you are not only 
after a tuna but the giant of the species, 
the Tiger of the North Atlantic, which 
more than once has been conceded the 
equal if not superior to the Tiger of 
South Africa in speed, craftiness and 
power. 

So it is-my opinion that any person 
who withstands the first irresistible sur- 
face rush of seven hundred feet, which 
is quickly followed by a sounding of 
two hundred feet or more, combined with 
a series of terrific jerks caused by the 
gigantic tail slashing his leader, and 
then plays the fish ten to sixteen hours 
in and around a series of herring nets, 
anchored buoys, and obstacles of every 
description, finally bringing the monster 
in a subdued condition close enough to 
the boat to be handled by his assistant, 
is thoroughly entitled to all the credit 
that goes with such a_ performance, 
irrespective of how the boatman finally 
captures the fish. 
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Here they come—down wind like an express train, straight for the 
blind. This is the time for cool judgment, a steady hand and 
a load of dependable Du Pont or Ballistite Powder. 


Du Pont makes powder—not shells. 
Du Pont Powders are loaded in every 
brand of shell. The name “DU PONT” 
or“BALLISTITE”, printed on the carton 
and the top shot wad, tells you what 
powder you are shooting. Specify the 
powder when you buy the shell. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 

Wilmington, Delaware 


There must be a reason for the 
overwhelming preference for 
shells loaded with Du Pont 
and Ballistite Powders. There 
is — shooters can depend on 
their accuracy. 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 


Isaac Goldmann Company, Printers, New York 
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py» «U.S. Trap Shells 
© with Cork-Tex Wads 


Trapshooters—try these new U. S. Trap loads, the 
first shells to be factory loaded with Cork-Tex wads. 





1—Less recoil and lower pressures 
This makes a smoother, easier load. 


2—Greater uniformity 
Cork-Tex wads are moisture-proof, so powder remains always 
the same. 


3—Better patterns 
Cork-Tex wads afford a better gas-seal and shock-absorber; 
smoother, steadier action; more uniform distribution of shot. 


4—Wads do not blow back 


Because they do not blow to pieces. 
The old-timers who used these loads at the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap are great boosters for them. You try them. 
They’ll improve your scores. Cost no more, and your money 


back if you don’t like them. 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National! 

Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Hingston- 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 


rap Shells | 


WITH CORK-TEX WADS 





